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BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 

We here present a very excellent copy from T. Buchanan Read’s 
poles illu#rating the beautiful little allegorical poem by Leigh 

unt, which is given herewith. With Mr. Read, as a poet, our 
readers are already acquainted ; but to those who have not enjoyed 
an opportunity to examine his pencil and brush versification, we 
should say a word of him as a painter. Probably there are few 
artists of the present day who can equal, and none, within our 
knowledge, exceed him in point of judicious and yet striking effect 
in the mingling of color. His pictures are of that cast to take 
the eye and the deepest interest of the appreciating mind at once, 
the same as any beaatifal scene in nature is sure to do. But let 
us give the reader the exquisite little poem that Mr. Read here 
illustrates so beautifally and so much to the life: 


“ Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase), 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight of his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily Hloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Bén Adhem bold; 
And to the presence in the réom he said : 

‘ What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of ali sweet accord. 
Replied: ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 

* And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the anzel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, ‘I pray thee. then, 
Write mine as one who loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote—and vanished The next night 
He came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest !” 


* The picture is supposed to represent the moment when “ the 
vision raised its head.” Abou, falf recumbent, is just awaking 
from his sleep; and the angel’s face represents all the “sweet 
accord ” that the poet refers to. The lines have always struck us 
as a beautiful theme, and even in boyhood we have read them with 
delight. Mr. Read is the first artist, probably, who has ever illus- 
trated the beauty of the parable, and having seen the original—a 
reference to which our readers wil! recollect we took occasion to 
make in a former number—we can bear ample testimony to the 
exquisite finish and perfect grace of the artist’s conception. The 
eagerness with which Mr. Read’s paintings are sought for, is a 
compliment of the most tangible character to the young artist- 

t, and we are gratified to know that his genius is paid, not ouly 

y appreciation, but by ample pecuniary return for its efforts. 
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TRE KNIGHT OF LECH. 


THE MONARCH’S LAST BRIDE. 


A TALE OF MOORISH GRANADA. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


[CONTINUBD.] 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FLIGHT AND THE BATTLE. 


On the next morning Charles of Leon walked out towards the 
river Xenil, where he knew there were large pastures, for the pur- 
pose of seeking a horse. In the suburbs of the city he found 
plenty of horse dealers, and ere long he was in full tide of barter. 
He found a horse that suited him exactly. The animal was an 
Arabian, delicately built, but yet strong and enduring of muscle. 
He was of a grayish color, rather lighter than ordinary for such a 
color, however ; and having tried his speed, Charles determined 
to buy him. The price was exorbitant, but the knight was soon 
satisfied that the owner meant just what he said, so he drew 
forth his purse and counted out the sum. 

Charles sprang upon the back of his new purchase, and as he 
rode back to the city he felt perfectly satisfied with his bargain. 
The animal was kind and easy to manage, and he betrayed no 
dislike to his change of masters. 

The horses were now ready; Charles had matured in his own 
mind the plans he was to follow, and the hours dragged slowly, 
heavily away while he waited for the moment that was to place 
Zehra in his possession. * * * * 

It was a dark night—dark because it was moonless—but yet not 
dark enough to be gloomy, for there were stars peeping down 
upon the earth. Charles of Leon and his esquire rode out from 
the city to the northward, and at a suitable place, where grew 
a thick grove of oaks, they fastened their horses, Pedro having 
led the third horse by the bridle. The knight was dressed in his 
full armor of mail, and Pedro was likewise armed as if for battle. 

After the horses were secured, Charles and his companion 
started off on foot, and having retraced their steps a distance of 
some fifty rods, they turned from the road and took the way to- 
wards a grove that lay at the foot of a gentle hill. Here they 
stopped to await the coming of Zehra, for it was here that she 
had agreed to meet her lover. It had been her own choice that 
he should not come to Ben Hamed’s garden, for there was danger 
in such a course, and it could have been no aid to her. 

While the knight was thus waiting, the gentle Zehra was pre- 
paring to meet him. A watch had been set upon her movements, 
but she had contrived to outwit her guardian. One of the alcalde’s 
female slaves had been placed to overlook Zehra’s motions, 
but the simple creature now lay as quiet as an infant beneath the 
effects of a strong sleeping potion, and her young mistress had 
nothing to fear from her. 

Such trinkets as the fair girl wished to retain she had secured, 
and the jewelled crucifix she had hung about her neck by the 
small golden chain that was attached to it. A strong cord she 
had made of her useless garments, and by this she easily let her- 
self down from her window into the garden below. After she was 
safe upon the ground, she waited a single moment to assure herself 
that no one was moving near her, and then drawing her mantle 
up over her head, she glided swiftly away. 

With rapid steps Zehra hastened on. The garden wall offered 
her no impediment, and she was soon flying along through the 
gloom far beyond Ben Hamed’s grounds. She thought not of 
the danger she was to meet, but she only thought of the misery 
she was leaving behind. If she had a fear, it was that she might 
not find her lover at his post; but this was soon set at rest; for 
as she drew near the grove where she had promised to meet him, 
she heard her name pronounced by a voice she could not mistake. 

“ Zehra.” 

“Tt is Zehra,” returned the fugitive, as she sank into the 
knight’s arms. 

“God be praised! You are not weak, dearest ?” 

“No, no—I am strong.” 

“Then let us hasten. Lead the way, Pedro, and have the 
horses ready.” 

As the knight spoke’ he drew the arm of Zehra within his own, 
and hastened on to the spot where the horses had been left. 

“You do not regret this step *” he whispered, as he gained the 
road. 

No—I am happy.” 

“ You shall always be so.” 

“ And you shall make me so,” said Zehra. 

“ Yes, fair girl—ever. ©, there’s joy for youin Leon. You 
shall find friends there you know not of. This heart of mine 
spened for you when first I saw you, but I knew not then how 
much I might love you—I knew not then how near, as well as 
dear, you were.” 

Near ?” repeated Zehra. 

“Yes. There’s no Moorish blood in your veins.” 

“O, I am sure there is not.” 

“ Nor is the Moslem’s kingdom your home,” said Charles. 


“Do you know whence I came? Do you know where my 
home of birth is ?” 

“Yes. In Leon. Come—here are the horses.” 

“« We must make all haste,” said Pedro, as he led out the horse 
his master had bought for Zehra, “for in less than an hour the 
moon will be up.” 

“ And that time shall place us far from here,” returned Charles. 
“Come, Zehra, let me assist you to your seat. The animal I 
have procured is kind, and if necessity calls he can be fleet of 
foot. There, sit firmly in your place, now, and draw the rein 
without fear.” 

“I shall not fail,” returned the fair girl, as she pressed her foot 
firmly into the stirrup. “‘ The prize to be won will give me new 
strength.” 

“You, Pedro, will ride behind,” said ths knight, as he vaulted 
into his saddle; “and look well for the approach of danger. 
Let your ears be open. If we “ut keep the road, the horses will 
look out for the stumbling-blocks. Come, my faithful steed, bear 
me now from danger.” 

The noble horse seemed to comprehend his master’s words, for 
he pricked up his ears and pawed eagerly upon the ground. 
Charles of Leon satisfied himself that Zehra was safely seated, 
and then he gave the signal for starting. 

‘Give your horse the reins,” said Zehra, as soon as she found 
how easily she rode. ‘Fear not for me. I shall sit firmly.” 


The knight could not see the girl’s features plainly, but he 
could tell by her voice that she was anxious, and he allowed his 
steed to go on as fast as he chose, while the fleet Arabian easily 
kept close at his side. 

The road was good, and though the way was dark, yet the 
horses sped on without hindrance. In half an hour the Guadix 
had been crossed, and, as the bridge was cleared, Charles waited 
for Pedro to come up. 

“Ho, Pedro—will we take the way we came?” asked the 
knight. 

There was a road that led directly on to the northward, but it 
will be remembered that when Charles came to Granada, he 
opened upon the river some distance further to the eastward. 

“This road will carry us on to Jaen, where we’d better not go,” 
answered Pedro, as he reined up his horse. ‘Let us take the old 
route. We can leave El Ajo to the right, and cross the Guadal- 
quiver on the borders of Andalusia.” 

“Right, Pedro—right. We must reach the stronghold of St. 
Lorenzo in the morning, and there we shall be safe.” 


Again the horses were put forward, Pedro falling back into 
the rear. Charles followed the bank of the river down till he 
came to the road he sought, and here he turned off. The dis- 
tance of a mile through a thick wood opened into a wide, cultiva- 
ted plain, and as they entered upon this the horses were urged 
somewhat. 

“See,” said Zehra, as she pointed to where the eastern heavens 
were growing red, “the meng is rising. We shall soon have a 

lighter path.” 

“ And yet I should choose a dark one,” returned the knight. 

“Ts not that another wood ahead?” the girl asked, as she saw 
the dark line that bounded the plain to the northward. 

“Yes, and it is the last we shall have to shelter us till we cross 
the Guadalquiver.” 

“I think there will be no danger,” Zehra said, in a hopeful 
tone. 

“Perhaps there may not be. Let your horse have his rein— 
keep firm in your seat—the way is smooth and clear.” 

Faster went the lover and his lady over the plain, and half the 
distance had been passed, when the knight thought he heard a 
horse coming after him. He turned his head, and ere long Pedro 
came galloping fyriously up. 

“On! on!” cried Pedro, as he dashed alongside. 
are horses in our rear!” 

“ Pursuers ?” uttered Charles. 

“ Yes—they must be. I heard their horses’ hoofs thundering 
upon the bridge, and they must have followed us on our route.” 

“«O, then let us flee!” cried Zehra, in accents of terror. “I 
can ride upon the very wind without danger.” 

“ Then on it is,” shouted the knight, as he sank his spurs into 
his horse’s flank. 

The beast sprang forward, and Zehra’s Arabian kept lightly 
up. The wood was gained, and its deep shade gave the riders 
an instinctive feeling of security. Of one thing Charles soon be- 
came convinced, and that was, that his own horse was no match 
for the Arabian. He knew that his faithful charger, though strong 
and powerful, was now going at the top of his speed, while it was 
evident at.a single glance that Zehra’s horse was svercely strain- 
ing a muscle. The thought gave him a sudden uneasiness, for 
he knew that there were many of those lithe-limbed beasts in Gra- 
nada, and it would be hard to distance them. 

When the wood was cleared, the open country beyond was 
bathed in moonlight, and for a moment Charles of Leon hesitated. 
“On! on!” shouted Pedro. “They have entered the wood,” 

The knight had thought of concssiment, but the idea passed 
quickly away. 

“ They gain upon us,” cried Pedro. 

“We can gain the steep pass of El Ajo before they overtake 
us,” returned the esquire. 

“ God grant that we may !” uttered Charles. “ Fear not, Zehra, 
we are safe yet.” 

The maiden spoke not, but she grasped her rein with a firmer 
hold and urged her horse on. She sat like a rock in her seat, 
with no fear save of those behind her. 

“ They have cleared the wood,” cried Pedro. 

Charles turned his head, and he could see the pursuers, and he 
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could see their shields, too, as they glistened in the moonbeams. 

“Can you count them?” he asked of Pedro. 

“ Yes—there are six of them; but I am sure there were more 
than six of them crossed the bridge, for I heard-their horses’ 
tramp, and there must have been a score, at least.” 

“Cheer up, sweet Zehra,” said the young Christian, as he no- 
ticed that she trembled. “ Six of the Moors are nothing to me if 
I can but-reach the El Ajo pass. There I would face a score of 
them.” 

The pass to which allusion was made was some eight miles 
distant, and with the hopes of reaching it the knight urged his 
horse to the top of his speed. Pedro now kept closely behind, 
and ever and anon he cast his eyes back to see how came on the 
pursuers. The moon had risen clear and bright, and her round, 
full face threw down a flood of light upon the plain—a light so 
glaring that Charles almost fancied the sun had grown crazy, and 
rushed untimely to his rising. He could see that Zehra looked 
anxious—that her face was pale, and as he looked upon her he 
felt his muscles grow stronger, and his heart grow bigger with 
love and daring. 

Before two thirds of the distance to the pass had been gained, 
the tramp of the pursuing horses could be heard. They sounded 
fearfully distinct, and Charles could hear how quick they were. 

“ They are upon us!” uttered Zehra. “O! Heaven save us!” 

“ There’s hope yet, dearest,” cried Charles, assuming a cheer- 
ful tone. “If we can but hold out a few minutes longer. I can 
see the rocky crags now. On, on, Zehra! O, there’s hope yet.” 

“ Heaven defend me !” ; 

“ Heaven will aid me, and I will defend you. Fear not while 
this arm holds its strength.” 

“ And if that arm should fail! 
ful still.” 

Zehra spoke again, but the clatter of the horses’ hoofs drowned 
her voice. 

“On! on! One push more!” shouted Pedro, from behind. 

That push was given, and the reeking horses entered the pass. 
It was a narrow defile, not over six feet wide, ed on either 
side by high and almost perpendicular cliffs, and some hundred 
feet long. It was a natural notch through a spur of the Alpujar- 
ras, and a passage other than through this could not be made ex- 
cept by going six miles further to the westward. The moment 
that Charles cleared the pass he reined up his horse and stopped. 

“ Pedro,” he said, “ push on with Zehra.” 

“ And you, sir Charles,” uttered the esquire, as he pulled in 
his horse. 

“TJ will stop and cut off the pursuit. Go, now.” 

“ But I must remain by your side.” 

“No, no. In God’s name I order you to push on. I can hold 
them at bay till you have escaped. On! on! Keep the road to 
Saint Lorenzo, and I willovertake you. Notanother word. Go, 
now. Fear not for me, Zehra. My love for you shall keep me 
whole. Go with my man, and I will see you again.” 

“ But this is—” 

“ On, Pedro, and obey me!” shouted the knight, in a tone that 
was not to be disobeyed. ‘“‘ They are already upon us. In God’s 
name, on. If I fall, you will know what to do; but I will not fall. 
Sink your rowels deeply in.” 

It was with a dubious look that Pedro obeyed, but he knew 
there was no time for further reply, and he set off. 

“God bless you !”” uttered Charles, as he pressed the hand of 
Zehra to his lips. ‘‘ There—now follow my esquire.” 

As the maiden’s horse dashed off, the pursuers were almost up 
to the pass. The knight loosened his shield from its rest, and 
then drawing his trusty sword, he started back into the narrow 
notch. On came the Moors, but only two could enter abreast, 
and even at that they were rather pinched for room. 

“Out of the way!” cried a voice, which Charles at once recog- 
nized as the alcalde’s. ‘“ Back, or I’ll ride you down!” 

“ You'll ride down a dead man, then,” returned the knight. 

“ Charles of Leon, by Allah!” exclaimed Ben Hamed. “ This 
for thy carcase, Christian dog !”’ 

Charles slightly backed as the alcalde came furiously on, and 
the latter received the worst of the shock. The Christian caught 
the blow of the sword that was aimed at him upon his shield, 
while his own had only been thrust straight forward, so that Ben 
Hamed received its point in his side without seeing it. The 
shock, the glancing of his own weapon from the Christian’s 
shield, and the deep wound in the side, were sufficient to throw 
the alealde upon the ground, while Charles allowed the riderless 
horse to dash on by him. 

Pedro had miscounted the pursuers, for Ben Hamed had but 
four followere; but it made but little difference, for only two 
could come forward at a time, and even then at a disadvantage. 
At the present moment the Moors were puzzled, for their leader 
lay directly in their way. Ben Hamed soon gained his feet, but 
it was only to be knocked down by the horse of one of his own 
men. He fell upon one side of the pass, however, and the fore- 
most Moor pushed by him. It was not very light in the notch, 
but yet things could be distinctly seen in outline, and the Chris- 
tian was prepared for the onset. He met the coming Moor, and 
at the fourth pass his sword found the Moslem’s bosom. 

Two of the Moors had dismounted and were dragging their 
leader out from the pass, while the remaining one saw his com- 
panion fall, and then sprang forward to avenge him. Thus did 
Charles of Leon take his enemies one at a time, and those who 
knew him would not have wondered that he conquered. His 
present opposer held him a smart fight, but his good sword failed 
him not, and ere long the » second Moslem lay dead upon the cold, 
rocky path. 

The most severe trial was yet te come; for no sooner had the 
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two Moors seen Ben Hamed safe at the other end of the pass, 
than they sprang back into their saddles and made at the Christian. 

“ Give way, dog!” cried one of them. 

“ Not while I live,” returned Charles. 

Charles of Leon received both of their blows without harm— 
one upon his shield, and the other upon his mailed shoulder. 
The Christian had one advantage; his triple mail shielded him 
against all slashing, cutting blows, while his opponents wore only 
single breastplates. The clang of swords was sharp and fierce ; 
once the Christian got a prick in the right thigh, but the man 
that gave him the thrust fell from his horse on the next moment, 
with his head half severed from his body. 

The remaining Moor soon cried for quarter, and Charles let 
his point fall. 

“ Back, then,” the Christian cried. ‘“ Let fall your sword!” 

The Moslem dropped his weapon and backed quickly from the 


pass. 

“Help me to my horse,” faintly groaned Ben Hamed, who had 
raised himself upon his elbow. 

“Help the poor alcalde,” said Charles. 

“ Christian dog !”’ exclaimed the fallen Moslem, “ you have not 
yet escaped. Vengeance shall yet be mine.” 

“Rail on, poor fool—then go and find another wife for your 
king.” 

The alcalde was lifted to the back of one of the horses, and 
with much difficulty he managed to grasp the reins. 

“‘ Don’t be too confident,” he uttered, at the same time cringing 
with pain. ‘“ You may yet wonder to find who is the fool!” 

As the alcalde spoke he made a motion to his companion, who 
had remounted his horse, and they both started off. 

Charles of Leon turned back, and instinctively he stopped to 
gaze upon those whom he had slain. He could just see the glis- 
tening of their breastplates, and he guided his horse carefully 
over the bodies. 

“‘ Does Ben Hamed speak with reason ?” he uttered to himself, 
as he thrust his sword back into its scabbard. ‘I shall wonder 
to find who is the fool!’ By heavens! if there be danger ahead !” 

The knight’s exclamation was cut short by the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs. He quickly drew his sword again, and with much mis- 
giving he set himself on his guard. It was a single horseman, 
coming from the northward, and as the clatter grew more distinct 
a variety of fears intruded themselves upon the knight’s mind. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Cuartes or Leon drew farther back into the pass as the 
horseman approached, but ere long he discovered that he had no 
personal danger to fear, for he recognized in the horseman who 
was coming towards him his own esquire. This discovery, how- 
ever, was far from setting the knight’s mind at rest. 

“ Gads my life! Sir Charles, are you safe?” was Pedro’s ex- 
clamation, as he drew in his rein. 

“Yes, yes. But why are you here ?” 

“To help my master. Eh! what’s that in the pass?” 

-“ Three of the Moors are there.” 

“ And where are the other three ?” 

“There were but two more. You made a mistake in your 
count. One of them—the alcalde—has gone back to be cured of 
his bruises, and the other has gone to help him.” 

“San Dominic, but my master’s sword is as good as ever.” 

“ But Zehra—where have you left her?” 

“ At the edge of the small wood just over yonder hill.” 

“ Pedro, you should not have left her alone.” 

“But how could I help it? I feared that you might be worst- 
ed. I could not rest easy while I knew you were in danger.” 

“ And yet, Pedro, you should not have left Zehra. I told you 
not to.” 

“There can be no danger, for I left her in a safe place, and she 
promised not to move till I returned,” urged Pedro, as he noticed 
that his master was sorely troubled by what had happened. 

“ You should not have left her.” 

“ She told me to seek you.” 

“ And yet you should have known better than to have diso- 
beyed my injunctions,” continued the knight. “ If danger comes 
of this I shall blame you, Pedro. Ben Hamed spoke triumph- 
antly as he rode away, and I think he had reason for it. Those 
who crossed the bridge, and came not with the alcalde, may have 
gone another way. O! I wish you had kepton. Now haste 
thee. Sink your rowels deeply.” 

Pedro’s horse was tired, but yet he galloped off abreast of the 
knight’s beast without faltering. 

Charles of Leon was moved by a fearful suspicion as he urged 
his steed onward. From what Pedro had said he felt sure that 
more horsemen had crossed the Guadix bridge than had met him 
at the El Ajo pass. He knew, too, that there were many paths 
that led from the road he was on across to the Jaen highway. 

“On! on!” he cried, as the fear began to form more tangibly 
in his mind. “ A thousand pistoles if we find her safe. Bear up 
your horse, Pedro.” 

The hill was topped, and Pedro pointed out the wood where he 
had left Zehra. ‘ 

“«T see her not,” said Charles. 

“ Because she has hidden among the foliage.” 

«‘ But she would surely come forth when she heard our coming.” 

Pedro made no reply, for he began to have misgivings in his 

own mind. At length the wood was reached, and the knight 
sprang from his horse. He called the name of Zehra, but he 
gained no answer. He pushed his way among the trees, but he 
could see no horse—no Zebra. He called again, and then he lis- 


tened, but he heard nothing save the sighing of the breeze as it 
stopped to dally with the aspen leaves that hung above him. 

“ She’s not here,” he uttered, as he met Pedro at the further 
extremity of the copse. 

“No,” tremblingly returned the esquire. “She may have rid- 
den on.” 

would not have done it alone.” 

The two men retraced their steps to where the horses stood. 

“?Twas here I left her,” said Pedro, “and here she promised 
to remain.” 

“QO! if she be lost !” 

“ Wait, Sir Charles. I will see if I can find the marks of her 
horse’s feet.” 

As Pedro spoke he sprang to the edge of the wood and sank 
upon his hands and knees. 

“ Here are the tracks,” he said, as he moved along in a north- 
erly direction. ‘ And here she stopped,” he continued, as he had 
moved along some two rods. ‘San Jago! but here’s another!” 

“ Another what ?” cried Charles, springing to the spot. 

“The tracks of another horse. And another too! And yet 
another! O1! do not curse me, my master—do not. But she’s 
gone !” 

“Gone !” echoed Charles, in tones of such keen anguish that 
his esquire started with new affright. “God defend me.” 

“O, forgive me, sir Charles—forgive me!” Pedro cried, as he 
sank upon his knees again and clasped his hands together. 

“T know you meant me well, Pedro.” 

“Yes. Jt was my love for you that overcame my judgment.” 

“I forgive you, Pedro. And now let us—” 

“ God of heaven! what was that?” 

As the esquire uttered this exclamation the knight’s noble steed 
reared with a loud snort, and then with one fearful plunge he sank 
quivering upon the turf. Charles sprang to the side of his horse, 
and found that a javelin had pierced his neck in an angular direc- 
tion and entered the vitals. 

“We are surrounded!” shouted Pedro. “Mount my horse 
and flee.” ; 

Charles of Leon made no reply, but drawing his sword he 
turned towards the direction from whence the javelin must have 
been thrown, and he sw a man at a short distance off, while sev- 
eral horsemen were coming around the eastern sweep of the hill 
he had passed. There were nearly‘a score of them soon came in 
sight, and he who had thrown the javelin called loudly for them 
to hasten up. 

“Mount my horse and flee,” cried Pedro. 
them battle.” 

“One of us must be left to fight,” calmly returned the knight. 

“ Will you not mount ¢” 

“No.” 

“Then I will. Don’t fight them, sir Charles, but surrender.” 

As Pedro spoke he leaped into his saddle, and putting spurs to 
his horse he dashed off through the little wood. 

The Moors leaped their horses into the road in a moment after- 
wards, and surrounded the Christian knight. 

“ Never mind the servant,” cried one who seemed to be the 
Moslem leader. “ Let him go. This is the man we want. Sur- 
render, thou Christian dog! Down with that sword of thine !” 

Charles of Leon hesitated. His sword seemed anxious for 
work, but the odds were too fearful. He on foot against a score 
of armed men and mounted—it was madness. With a heavy heart 
he thrust his sword back into its scabbard, and then folded his 
arms across his breast. * 

“ Where is the maiden ?” he instinctively asked, as half a dozen 
of the Moors laid their hands upon him. 

“She is safe. By Allah, but you must have thought Granada 
a city of dolts, if you expected to get clear with such a prize.” 

Charles felt sure that Zehra was in custody, and he felt for the 
time that he would rather be a prisoner than be free. With the 
hope that ardent desire sometimes inspires, the Christian looked 
ahead to victory yet. The light of his vision must have been an 
emanation from his own imagination, for no circumstances about 
him then could have aided him to his hope. 

After the knight’s hands had been secured, a horse was led up 
upon which to mount him, and at the first glance he recognized 
the light Arabian he had bought for Zehra. He was placed upon 
the animal’s back, then secured in his seat, and in a few moments 
more the whole party were mounted. Several of the Moors still 
persisted in pursuing Pedro, but their leader said no. 

“Let the coward go; we want nothing of him worth the trou- 
ble of getting him. By my faith, sir Christian, your man shows 
but little love for you, to gallop off and leave you alone.” 

Charles remained silent beneath the taunt, for he could not help 
thinking for himself that Pedro had acted the coward. But other 
thoughts of more moment forced themselves upon the mind, and 
he grew more dejected. 

It was evident to our hero that the party that had captured 
him had kept the Jaen road from the bridge, and crossed over be- 
yond the wood to the way they were now in. This had been his 
fear when he met Pedro at the El Ajo pass. 

The Moors, with their prisoner, passed over the hill, and took 
their way back as Charles had come. At the top of the elevation 
the knight looked down, and at the foot he saw a small party of 
horsemen waiting. With one of them he sawafemale. He 
knew it was Zebra, and at that moment he would have drawn his 
sword against the host that surrounded him, but the bands pressed 
hard upon his wrists, and he could only groan in his anguish. 

When: the captors of the knight reached the foot of the hill, 
their leader called for the other party—only three in number—to 
ride on ahead. Charles could see Zehra’s pale features, and from 
the manner in which she reclined upon the stout form of the man 
with whom she rode, she seemed to have fainted. 


“We cannot give 


“By the great God of heaven, Granada shall tremble for this !’” 
uttered Charles of Leon, as Zehra was lost to his sight. 

The Moslem leader only laughed. 

“ Your city shall smoke in ruins, and your blood shall flow like 
water.” 

“ Will you do all this ?” 

“ Leon and Castile shall do it.” 

“ You will not tell them the tale !” said the Moor. 

Charles knew the meaning of those words, but he felt not the 
dread that might have been expected, for he could not believe that 
Mohammed would dare to kill him. He did not know the Mos- 
lem king ! 

When those who rode ahead reached the El Ajo pass they 
stopped. The others soon came up, and not a little astonishment 
was expressed at the sight of the three dead Moors. 

“ What is this?” cried the chief, as he bent over his saddle- 
bow and gazed down upon the corses. 

“ That is the mark of my hand,” said Charles. 

“But Ben Hamed is not here.” 

““No—I sent him back to Granada to get back the blood he 
lost. I gave him his pitiful life, and I spared him a companion, 
too.” 

The Moor gazed a moment into the face of the Christian, and 
then he said, while he gathered his reins: 

“The vultures of the Alpujarras shall have one meal from 
Christian flesh !” 

Charles of Leon shuddered ; but soon he was calm again, and 
defiance rested upon his brow. 

The Moslem dead were left where they lay, and again the party 
set forward. Zehra was borne on in advance, as before, while the 
Christian was surrounded more closely by his captors. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE MEETING IN PRISON. 


“THERE’s more in your bosom than you will confess, but, by 
Allah, it shall be dragged from you!” 

This was spoken by Mohammed, as the Christian knight of 
Leon stood bound before him. At a short distance Ben Hamed 
stood, supported by two attendants. He was weak from pain 
and the loss of blood, but his soul seemed strong with deadly 
passion. 

“You had better beware how you carry out your threats,” was 
the Christian’s answer. “I have nothing to tell you, save that 
which you know.” 

“‘ And I know enough to cause the death of a score like you. 
By the sword of the Prophet, Christian cur, your head is not 
worth the half of revenge I owe you. Three of my knights lie 
dead by your hand, and you would have snatched away my bride. 
Away with him to prison !” 

“Not yet, sire,” interposed Ben Hamed. 
now.” 

“« Away with him to prison. He shall die soon enough.” 


“Let it be now,” urged the alcalde. “He is dangerous while 
alive.” 

“No,” thundered the king, springing from his seat and striking 
his hands together. “ His death shall. grace my nuptial day, and 
then your fair daughter shall see his gory head! I’ll make her a 
present of it, and if she love him as she seems, ’twill be a right 
glorious nuptial present. Away with him, and bid Tarik that he 
look well to his safety.” 

The cords that bound the Christian knight were strong, but 
they came nigh bursting while the king spoke. The young man 
felt his temples throb aad his throat swell, but he had no power 
of utterance. The king’s officers took him by the arm to lead 
him away, and without a word he turned from the royal presence. 


“Let the dog die 


In an hour from that time Charles of Leon was delivered up at 
the prison of Granada. Tarik, the jailor, received him from the 
hands of the officers, and took him away. It was not a subter- 
ranean dungeon to which Charles was conducted, but a strong, 
vaulted room on the second floor of the prison. The walls were 
of solid stone—so were the floor and the vaulted roof. It was 
early morning, and the light came in through a small loop-hole 
situated some eight feet from the floor. 

In the centre of the room there was a stone bench, and near it 
a stout iron bolt. An attendant had followed Tarik, with chains, 
and ere long our hero was securely fastened by a shackle upon 
each ankle, to which was affixed a chain that was bolted to the 
ring in the pavement. Manacles were placed upon the knight’s 
wrists, and when all was completed Tarik sent his assistant away. 

“You've fallen into rough hands, sir knight,” said the jailor, 
as he arose from his work. 

Charles looked upon the stout form of the old man—for the 
jailor was old—and a painful-shadow flitted across his face. 

“T do not mean that Jam rough,” Tarik added, “though my 
calling is not by any means a gentle one; but I think the king 
means you little good.” 

“ The king will not dare to take my life,” uttered the knight. 

“ Don’t be too sure of that. I have had younger men than 
yourself come here by the kiug’s orders, and—” 

“ Go on,” said Charles. 

“ They never went forth to the world again ” 

The young Christian shuddered. 

“ My orders with regard to yourself are not very strict, save 
that my own life is in peril fur your safe keeping. If you want 
any delicacies, and have the means to purchase them, you can be 
gratified.” 

“‘T am thankful for your kindness, but I know of nothing now 
that I wish which it is in your power to give.” 

[To BB CONTINUED.] 
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A VIEW OF THE VICTORIA BARRACKS. HONG KONG, CHINA. 


ENGLISH BARRACKS, HONG KONG. 

Above we give a fine view of the English barracks at Hong 
Kong, in China. The accompanying account of the present con- 
dition of the island will be read with much interest. ber Kong, 
“the Ked Harbor,” is the name given by the Chinese to one of 
a number of islands called by the Spanish “Ladrones,” or 
“Thieves,” from the notorious habits of the inhabitants. It lies 
about forty miles, east, from Macao, and is eight miles long, and 
from two to four in breadth. It is separated from. the main land 
of China by a channel of the sea, which varies in width from half 
a mile to three miles. The Lymoon Pass is about half a mile 
across. Its physical aspect is that of a broken ridge of hills, the 
highest being about 1000 feet, running from N.N.W. to S.8.E., 
and rising abruptly from the sea, particularly on its northern face, 
where stands the straggling town 
of Victoria, four miles long. The 

ion of the island during the 
rainy season is but small; in the 
other months of the year there is 
none. Its geol resembles that 
of the south or China—rotten 
rock, hard stiff clay, and red sand- 
stone. On digging the founda- 
tions for buildings at Victoria a 
fetid smell arose, caused by a gas, 
which spreads sickness through 
the island. There are no marshes 
to be found, but the heavy rains 
every year produce a new surface 
by washing the old into the har- 
bor, which is every year growing 
shallower from the deposit. Its 
climate is variable, and, from its. 
sudden transitions, dangerous to 
the health of its residents. Situate 
on the verge of the tropics, there 
is a dry ing ‘Neat white the 
sun is approaching, and during 
the rainy monsoon a fearful pes- 
tiferous gas is emitted from the 
soil, which, if it does not, produce 
fever and speedy death, has the 
result of enervating both the bod 
and the mind. The Chinese loo 
upon it as a “fatal” island, and 
have left it to be inhabited by the 
very refuse of their population, 
or for the “ outside barbarians.” 
The climate produces the most- 
weakening effects on the European 
constitution, and tew Englishmen 
can eXpect to live gery years 
after residing there for some time. 
Its diseases are endemic fever, 
diarrh@wa, and dysentery. Laci 
Emopean soldier is calculated to 
four times through the hos- 
ital in the course of the year. 
artillery, infantry, and the 
crews of the ships stationed there 
suffer in equal proportion. The 


British commander, General d’Aguilar, has declared, that to re- 
tain Hong Kong will reqvite the loss of a whole regiment every 
three years, and that to hat6,700/ effective men, it is necessary 
to maintain 1400. The grayeyard was soon filled, and another 
was required from the surveyor-general, who found it difficult to 
point out a proper spot. As to the population and progress, the 
only known facts are, that in January, 1841, it was ceded to Cap- 
tain Elliot, and great offers were made by him and Commodore 
Sir Gordon Bremer to induce settlers to go there The floating 
population, on its being taken, was about 7800 smugglers, stone- 
cutters, and vagabonds;in March, 1841, it rose to 12,360; in 
July, 1845, it was about 19,000; but of the worst characters from 
the neighboring coast of China, for not one respectable Chinaman 
had come to settle there during the British occupation. 


RUINS OF COWDRAY CASTLE, SUSSEX COUNTY, ENGLAND. 


RUINS OF COWDRAY CASTLE. 

We give our readers herewith a view of an old English castle, 
of a truthful and venerable aspect. These ruins stand about a 
quarter of a mile east of Midhurst, in the county of Sussex, in 
England, and form a piece of picturesque scenery that is much 
admired. Our artist has given a view of a portion of it. At the 
Conquest this place formed part of the barony of Arundel ; but in 
the time of Henry L., four and a quarter knights’-fees were created 
by the king in favor of Savarie de Bohun, in whose family the 
castle continued for many years, and from thence passed into the 

ssession of the Nevilles, and became part of the inheritance of 

argaret, countess of Salisbury, daughter of George, duke of 
Clarence, who resided there. Henry VIII. re-granted her estates, 
which had been forfeited by the attainder of the countess, to her 
and her heirs. In 1596 Cowdray 
was visited by Queen Elizabeth, 
at the solicitation of its then pos- 
sessor, Viscount Montacute (Mon- 
tague). The ancient mansion had 
then been substituted for one built 
by the Earl of Southton, which 
was destroyed: by fire in 1793. 
The estate by purchase is, we be- 
lieve, now in the hands of Lord 
Egmont. It is spoken of as hav- 
ing been a stately pile, with every 
development of ancient times. 
The tooth of time has left its 
mark upon these old relics of feu- 
Aal ages. Some it has entirely 
devoured, and obliterated all tra- 
_ Of the remains 
8 stand in gloom deur 
covered with as 
the crumbling mementos of great- 
ness and power long since passed 
from the earth. What tales of 
thrilling interest would these old 
baronial castles relate, could their 
walls embody in speech the deeds 
transacted within their enclosures ! 
What thousand voices of joy, 
what notes of sorrow, what rec- 
ords of domestic affection, what 
detailsof daring, of chivalry, ay, 
and of crimes, too, dark and ter- 
rible, would stand out to the gaze, 
could these decaying monuments 
of the past but daguerreotype the 
scenes of which they have been 
witness! Some of these fabrics 
were noble specimens of architec- 
ture, and some were massive 
prison-houses, where scenes of 
feudal oppression were enacted, 
grinding into the very vitals of 
the people. But all these records 
both of the power and the tyranny 
of ancient times must soon disap- 
pear before the more social and hu- 
mane regime of the present age. 
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.PORTRAITS OF AFRICAN SLAVES. 

We present on the herewith three characteristic portraits 
of Brazilian slaves. The marks discernible upon the faces of two 
of the portraits are indelible, and caused by branding, a cruel 
operation which these ignorant creatures voluntarily submit to, 

inking these marks ornaments. Even Brazil has now joined 
with all the. rest_of the world in declaring the slave trade to be 
piracy, and no more will be imported from Africa. Spain has 
ostensibly done the same thing, but the authorities of Cuba wink 
at the business, and receive large bribes from the dealers in the 
traffic. The portraits which we present are those of imported 
slaves, African born. Tattooing, or indelible marking of the 
body, is very common in Africa, and indeed among very many 
other pte ser races, people and countries, a’ the South Sea 


PORTRAIT OF A MOZAMBIQUE SLAVE WOMAN, IN BRAZIL. 


Islanders, New Zealanders, etc., etc. Then race of which we 
give the accompanying specimens, however, show a passion for or- 
naments that amounts almost to a mania. The native region of 
the negro seems to be the central portion of Africa, though some 
tribes of the negro varicty have been found in America and the 
South Sea Islands. The negro formation prevails in Western 
Africa in the region of the Gambia and Senegal; extending 
southwards, is most strongly marked in Guinea, and passes grad- 
ually over into the Caffre and Hottentot formation. In Eastern 
Africa, it commences to the south of Abyssinia; prevails in Zan- 
guebar and Monomotapa, though not in e ure. Of the 
tribes in the more central part of Africa, little is known. The 
heat of the climate, in all these regions, may have some effect 
upon the tint of the skin, but is by no means the only or the prin- 
cipal cause of the black color, since, under the same climates of 
the torrid zone, there are found all shades of complexion. White 


PORTRAIT OF A MOZAMBIQUE SLAVE, IN BRAZIL. 


men in Africa only become somewhat swarthier, but never black, 
even in a succession of generations, unless they intermingle with 
the negroes; and blacks, in other regions and climates, are not 
found to lose their native hue’ The seat of the black color is the 
rete mucosum, and the external surface of the true skin, and 
when the rete mucosum is destroyed,’ as by disease, etc., the color 
is lost; so, in parts of the body where the epidermis is unusually 
thick (the palms of the hand andthe soles of the feet), it is of a 
lighter shade. Negroes are gl§o distinguished from the other 
races by other external, asd by some anatomical peculiarities, 
particularly in the conformation of the cranium. The projection 
of the whole visage in advance of the forehead ; the prolongation 
of the upper and lower jaws; the small facial angle they evince, 
the flatness of the forehead and of the hinder part of the head, 
together-with the compression in the direction of the temples, al- 
lowing less space for the brain than in some other varieties ; the 
woolly, frizzled hair; the short, broad and flat nose; the thick, 
projecting lips, with many other peculiarities of formation, con- 
stitute some of the characteristics of the negro or Ethiopic raee. 
The African tribes of this variety have in general elevated them- 
selves so far above the simple state of nature, as to have reduced 
the lower animals to subjection, constructed settled habitations, 
practised a rude agriculture, and manufactured some articles of 
clothing or ornament. In political institutions they have made 
no advanee, their governments being simple despotisms, without 
any regular organization. Their religion is merely the instinctive 
expression of the religious feeling in its lowest form of fetichism. 
Their languages are described as extremely rude and imperfect ; 
almost destitute of construction, and ifcapable of expressing ab- 
stractions. They have no art of conveying thoughts or events by 
writing, not even by the simplest symbolical characters. The 
negro character, if inferior in intellectual vigor, is marked by a 


A REPRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL TIGER. 


warmth of social affections. and a kindness and tenderness of 
feeling, which even the atrocities of foreign oppression have not 
been able to stifle. All travellers concur in describing the n 

as mild, amiable, simple, hospitable, unsuspecting and faithful. 
They are passionately fond of music, and they express their ho 
and fears in extemporary effusions of song. The opinion for. 
merly maintained, that they were of an inferior variety of animals, 
would not now find an advocate, or a convert, even in the igno- 
rance or the worst passions of the whites. Whether they are ca 
pable of reaching to the same height of intellectual cultivation as 
the Europeans, is a question on which we need more facts before 
any decision can be arrived at. 


PORTRAIT OF A BENGUELA SLAVE, IN BRAZIL. 


THE ROYAL TIGER. 

Below we give a good representation of this ferocious ani 
The tiger and the lion are the largest and most powerfal of the 
cat kind. The tiger is found only in the East Indies, in Hindoo- 
stan, Siam, Cochin-China, Malacca and the isles of Sunda. Itg 
strength and sanguinary disposition are such that it is the terror 
of the inhabitants in those countries; and no animal, except the 
elephant, is capable of resisting it. It even comes into the midst 
of villages, in the night time, for the purpose of carrying off 
cattle. The color is yellow, with transverse black stripes; and 
the tail has alternate black and yellow rings. The pupil of the 
eye is round. It resembles the other animals of the cat tribe in 
every respect, and can be tamed.as easily as the lion. Its voice is 
very powerful, and resembles that of the lion. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.} 
KEEP AT WORK. 


BY NEALE BERNARD. 


Busy hands are apt and pliant, 
Hopeful hes rte are warm and bright ; 

Labor's voice bids strong-armed, giant 
Drones arouse their inert might. 


Laggards have ne title places, 
No great good im fature store ; 


Out rude masses forme of beauty 
Life-like spring from master hand ; 

Bo good deeds from faith and duty, 
Emanste to bless our land. 


World-wide toilers, skillful mouldera, 
Delvers in the gicrious arts, 

Ye are nations’ dest’ny holders, 
Men ofibrave and honest hearts. 


Curbers of the lightnings subtie, 
Weavers of coneummate skill, 

Through the loom the darting shuttle 
Speed ye, working wonders still. 


Nations’ wealth and power and blessing, 
Shapers of a country’s fate, 

Proud are we such worth possessing, 
To construct and re-create. 


Keep at work ! 
Toil keeps hand and heart from rusting, 
Buoyant soul, unfettered mind ; 
Look back hopefal, forward trusting 
Good reward ’s above enshrined. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE BORROWED TOOLS. 


A SKETCH FOR FARMERS. 


” BY AUSTIN C. BURDICE. 


Samvet Txompson and Nathan Holmes were both of them 
farmers, and they were also near neighbors. Their land was sit- 
uated upon a beautiful ridge, and was strong and productive. 
In the natural capacity of the soil, there was not a cent’s worth 
of difference in the two farms, but yet they bore a very dissimilar 
aspect after they had been worked a number of years. Mr. 
Thompson’s buildings looked neat and tidy. His door-yard was 
clean, his windows were whole, his barn was snug and warm, his 
orchard looked thrifty, and the trees were carefully dressed and 
praned. Now Mr. Holmes had no more of a family to support 
than did his neighbor, but yet his house and out-buildings, and 
the rural aspect of his farm were very different. A few rags were 
to be seen in spots where there should have been panes of glass ; 
various things were kicking about in the yard that should have 
been in other places ; there were large cracks in his barn, through 
which the rain and snow sometimes beat; his apple trees were 
scabbed with old bark, and the tops were disfigured by scragly, 
dead limbs. Mr. Holmes worked hard—harder, if anything, than 
did Mr. Thompson ; but yet his matters were always at loose 
ends, and he often wondered bow it was that his neighbor pushed 


things along so smoothly, and kept everything in such excellent 
order. 


“ Ah, Thompson,” said Holmes, one day in early spring, as he 
came up to the door of the former, “ have you got an inch auger ?” 

“ Certainly,” returned Thompson; “I couldn’t get along on a 
farm without one.” 

“I wish you would lend it to me a little while. I have delayed 
sowing my grain for two days, because my harrow is broken, and 
I had no tools with which to mend it.” 

“T will lend it to you with pleasure,” said Thompson. And 
then, as a sudden thought seemed to strike him, he added : 

“ They tell me, Mr. Holmes, that you lost one of your cows 
yesterday.” 

“Yes,” returned Holmes, with an uneasy look, “one of the 
best cows I had.” 

“ But how did it happen ?” 

“ She broke her leg.” 

“ Broke her leg? How, pray ?”’ 

“ Why, you see the floor in my tie-up had got rather worn and 
shaky, and night before last she got one of her legs through it, 
and snapped the bone off like a pipe-stem, so I had to kill her.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Ilolmes, those are things we farmers ought to guard 
against. A very little labor at the proper time would have saved 
all that.” 

“I know it,” said Holmes, with a downcast look; “and I 
should have fixed the floor long ago if I had had the tools. But 
it’s no use in crying now. What's done, can’t be helped.” 

That was always a source of great consolation to Mr, Holmes. 
‘When a thing was done, he tried to feel satisfied with the reflec- 
tion that it could not be undone, though he seldom laid ap the 
experience for future use. Mr. Thompson turned towards the 
shed door, and led the way up into a neat, light chamber, and 
Holmes followed. Here was a stout bench, all fixed for handy 
use, and upon it were a full set of planes, saws, guages, mallets, 
hammers, etc., while in a small rack against the partition, were 


arranged a set of chisels, gimlets, files and screw-drivers, and 
overhead hung some half dozen different sized augers. In short, 
there was everything here that a man could possibly need in 
building and repairing about the house. 

Mr. Thompson took down an inch auger and handed it to his 
neighbor, and as he did so he remarked : 

“T haven’t seen your son Thomas about for two or three days. 
Is he sick ¢” 

“Well, not exactly sick, but he’s got a very bad foot. He can’t 
step on it.” 

“ Ah, how did that happen ?” 

“He trod on an old rusty nail in the barn-floor, and it went into 
bis foot some ways.” 

“ Wh-e-w! that’s bad,” uttered Thompson, with a sympathetic 
shudder. “I never allow my boys to be around much barefooted. 
I have found that the pricks and bruises generally cost more than 
shoe-leather, aside from the comfort and looks.” 

“QO, Thomas wasn’t barefooted, but you see there was a hole 
in the bottom of his shoe. I meant to have carried it down to the 
village and had it mended, but I forgot it.” 


“ Ah, friend Holmes, I save all such difficulties as that. I 
always keep a little leather by me, and then when there is a little 
tapping or patching to be done, I can fix it up in a few minutes. 
All these things can be done during rainy days, when I might 
otherwise be lying idle.” 

“ Well,” returned Holmes, “I suppose I could cobble a shoe 
well enough if I only had the tools ; but it takes quite a collection 
of implements to fill up a cobbler’s bench. However, what's 
done can’t be helped. I guess Tom’ll be out in a day or two. 
But I must hurry off now and fix my harrow.” 


It took Mr. Holmes nearly all day to mend his harrow, so that 
he had to postpone the harrowing of his land till the next morn- 
ing, and when he at length got his grain into the ground, he was 
just five days behind his neighbor Thompson. His son was con- 
fined to the house over a week, and during that time he had to 
hire an extra hand, which cost him about four dollars, besides the 
doctor’s bill he had to pay. When it came haying time, he had 
to buy new rakes, because the old ones had gone to rack and ruin. 
Perhaps they had started with the loss of a few teeth, or the 
bréaking of a bow, or, perhaps, even the head might have got 
broken, and thus, instead of saving a good handle, etc., and mak- 
ing the other parts that were needed, for the want of proper tools, 
he was obliged to buy new rakes entire. So in all the depart- 
ments of his business, he was constantly meeting with obstacles 
that retarded his progress, and all for the want of a few simple 
tools. 

One rainy day in the fall, after the harvesting was completed, 
‘Mr. Thompson was in his tool-chamber making some apple-boxes, 
when his neighbor Holmes entered. 

“ Thompson,” said the latter, after he had watched the move- 
ments of his neighbor’s fore-plane a few moments, “how much 
did that ox-sled of yours cost? I have got to have me one this 
winter.” 

that cost me nothing. I made it some of 
those rainy days that we had just before harvesting. I got the 
timber out when I hauled out my wood last winter, so the job 
came quite easy.” 

“ Well, neighbor Thompson,” said Holmes, after some little 
time spent in hard study, “I don’t see how it is that you get 
along so. Your farm don’t produce any more than mine does, 
and I’m sure you don’t work so hard asZIdo. Your wife don’t 
make better butter or cheese than mine does, your sheep don’t 
bear better wool, your bees don’t make better honey. You raise 
more fruit than I do, to be sure.” 

“ But I have no more trees,” said Thompson. 

“No,—but then your fruit is of a better quality and finds a 
more ready market.” 

“* Certainly,—beeause I have grafted in the best species. My 
trees were the same as yours twelve years ago; and with regard 
to other matters, I think if you will look about the two places you 
will find that in many respects mine is the most productive. My 
cows give more milk than yours do through the winter, because 
they have better shed room and a warmer barn. I raise more 
pork than you do, because my pens and pig-houses are tight and 
comfortable ; and then I am inclined to think that my bees make 
rather more honey than yours do, for my hives are in better or- 
der. I may not raise more corn than you do, but I guess the rats 
and squirrels don’t have such easy entrance to my grain-chamabers 
as or do to yours.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” muttered Holmes, “a a crest-fallen 
look ; “and I suppose you are laying by money.” 

“ Certainly I am,—one or two hundred dollars every yete. x 

“So much as that ?”’ uttered Holmes, with a look of surprise. 
“ Why, I can’t lay up a cent.” 

“ Let me give you a bit of a secret,” said Thompson, in a kind, 
neighborly tone, as he laid his plane upon the bench. “ Last 
summer you bought four new rakes and a pitchfork. Now how 
much did they cost you ?” 

“Let’s see: The wuhes were twenty-five cents apiece, and the 
fork came to a do! 

“ Well, now my fork-handle got broken accidentally last win- 
ter, and so did some of the rakes; but I immediately took such 
parts as were good and brought them up here, and then at my 
first leisure opportunity, I fixed them up. There dre two dollars 
saved. Now you have nothing to do to-day.” 

(No, it rains too hard.” 

And yet you see Iam at work. Now how are you going to get 
your apple-boxes ?” 

“Marston is going to make them for me, and I am to give him 
a barrel of good apples.” 


“There are two dollars more. Now if you hire a sled made as 
good as mine, it will cost you twelve dollars. That will be six- 
teen dollars that I have laid up, while you have been able to do 
nothing. Now let us see how that sixteen dollars will multiply 
itself. You sold your wool last spring, as soon as you had sheared 
your sheep ?” 

“Yes,—I had to, for I needed the money.” 

“ And how much did you get ?” 

“ Thirty cents a pound.” 

“Tf you had had sixteen dollars by you in ready cesh, you 
wouldn’t have been obliged to have sold then ?”’ 

“No,” returned Holmes, whose eyes were beginning to open. 
“TI could have squeezed along with that sum.” 

“Now,” continued Thompson, “I sold my wool yesterday, 
and they sent to my door and took it. I got forty-two cents a 
pound for it. I had one hundred and seventy-five pounds, and 
by reckoning it over after I had sold it, I found that I had made 
just twenty-one dollars; that is,—I had obtained twelve cents 
more on a pound than I should if I had been obliged to have sold 
when you did. So you see how these little things multiply 
themselves.” 

“ And this all comes of your having tools to work with,” said 
Holmes, in a sort of subdued tone. 

“ Mostly,” returned Thompson. 

“ Well, if I had tools I might save a good many small sums in 
the course of the year, but I never have the money to spare for 
them. Why, the tools you have here and in the house, over and 
above your farming utensils, must be worth fifty dollars.” 

* Just about that sum.” . 

“Then I fear I shall have to scrape along with borrowed tools. 
I can never spare any such sum as that.” 

“ You don’t understand the secret, Mr. Holmes. Let me ex- 
plain. I never should have gone with a fifty-dollar bill and 
bought tools, but I have collected them gradually. I have bought 
every tool I have on the premises with my grog-money.” 

Grog-money iterated Holmes, in blank surprise. 

“Yes,” returned Thompson, with a slight smile,—‘“ with my 
grog-money. Now I am not going to give you a temperance 
lecture, for you are as well able to judge for yourself as I am; but 
I am going to give you a little principle of economy, and show 
you its consequent comfort, content and happiness. The first 
year I was on this farm, I used occasionally to take a little spirit, 
and whenever I would go to the village, which was usually twice 
a week, I would drink two or three times. I know not that I 
experienced any bad effects from it, but I am confident it did me 
no good, and that it was a habit that might grow to a big evil. 
As near as I could calculate, the spirit I had used cost me on an 


average twenty-five cents a week. I suppose it costs you that 
now.” 


“Yes, every cent of it.” 

“ Well, I commenced on the first day of re to lay up my 
grog-money, and with that disposition came a peculiar desire to 
commence saving in other ways, and I soon found the means of 
stopping up many more gaps in my financial affairs. I saw how 
much might be saved if I could only do some of the work that I 
was then obliged to pay for, and to this end I commenced buying 
such tools as I thought would come most handy. At the end of 
the first year, I found myself the owner of thirteen dollars’ worth 
of tools, and it had all come from the money I might otherwise 
have drank up. I felt stronger and heartier than I did the year 
before, and I felt much happier, for I knew that I was laying the 
foundation for future good. Time passed on, and my twenty-five 
cents a week kept coming in. It was now a saw, then a ham- 
mer, then another plane, then a new auger, then a bit-stock and 
bits, until, in eleven years, I have, not only collected an excellent 
variety of tools, but I have drawn directly from my grog-fund 
nearly a hundred dollars in cash besides; but the value of my 
tools cannot be estimated in money, as I have already shown 

They are not only a source of great profit, but they are 
also a source of an incalculable degree of comfort. A small gap 
in a man’s business affairs may seem a trifling thing at first, but 
it is like a little hole in the bank that confines the high waters of 
a lake. The almost insignificant stream will be sure to grow 
frightfully larger, and unless soon stopped up, the pure waters of 
the lake will ere long lose themselves in the neighboring streams. 
I believe, my friend, that in giving up my grog, I have not sacri- 
ficed one single comfort. Now don’t you think you would feel 
full as well without it? Compare the products of your grog- 
money with the products of mine.” 

Mr. Holmes made no answer, but he poked deep down into the 
shayings with his feet, as though he expected to find an idea 
there. 

“Thompson,” he said at length, “I wish you had explained 
this to me years ago.” 

“I was afraid it might offend you, for to touch upon a man’s 
private affairs is at best a delicate matter.” 

“I know it,—but Nathan Holmes is not the man to be offended 
with his friend for kind admonition and instruction.” 

“ Well,” said Thompson, with a look of extreme gratification, 
“it is not too late now to commence, and if ever you have an op- 
portunity to take advantage of the market, and if fifty dollars or 
so would be of any use to, you, I will lend it to you with pleasure.” 

Mr. Holmes thanked his friend with moistened eyes, and shortly 
afterwards he went to his own home. The next day he went to 
the village, but instead of bringing home his little brown jug, he 
bronght home an auger, and he felt really proud when he found 
himself at work with one of his own tools. 

The winter passed away, and when spring came, Holmes found 
himself the owner of six dollars’ worth of tools, and all from 
money that he would have worse than wasted had he not have 
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No stern eyes, nor honest faces, | 
No frank hearts to truth outpour. 
None but stalwort labor-learners, 
Toilers never ceasing strife, 
| 1 
Can attain to earth-discerners 
Of the true and perfect life. 
| 
| 
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bought them. But this thing operated in many ways for good. 
Now that he had the ability to fix up his buildings without bor- 
rowing tools, he began to take a degree of pride in them that he 
had never felt before. He built racks and stands for his farming 
utensils, reset his windows, fixed up his bee-hives and roofed them 
over, tightened his barn, and during the rainy days, he found 
himself with plenty of useful and profitable work to do. His 
children never wear worthless shoes now, nor do his cows break 
through the barn-floor, but he is a happy, thriving, contented 
farmer. His cows give as much milk, his bees make as much 
honey, his trees yield as many and as good apples, his chambers 
hold as much grain, and he gets as much money for his wool as 
does his neighbor Thompson, and all this is because he stopped 
his grog and bought his own tools, and left off depending upon 
his neighbors for what he ought to do for himself. 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
EMILY. 


BY CAROLINS A. HAYDEN. 


I will hope for the future! My dreams of the past 

Have been tinctured with sadness, sometimes with regret ; 
Too early life’s sunshine with clouds was o’ercast, 

I will hope for the future, and strive to forget. 


I will hope for the future! I knew not before 
That fortune delighted in changeful moods ; 
It was told me of late by a sweet little sprite, 
Who comes to me often and never intrudes. 


She told me whenever a heavy cloud 
Came up to darken my path of light, 

To.look beyond with a fearless eye— 
One spot in the future was ever bright. 


And I mean to obey her,— besides, has not love 

Lent a halcyon charm to my heart’s sweet dreams? 
And although I know that his rosy smile 

Is not always as true and as bright as it seems— 


Yet I mean to believe it, and strive to forget 
That the past has not always with pleasure been fraught ; 
I will live for the future, and happiness yet 
Shall be mine, though with many a tear-drop ’tis bought. 
+ > 
BIOGRAPHICAL WRITING. 

Biography written in a true spirit, while something quite differ- 
ent from history, is, nevertheless, an important supplement and 
aid to it, throwing light into its dark corners, and explaining its 
obscurity. For the historian, in the spirit of the painter or poet, 
must dispense with all the minutix of detail which would interfere 
with the effect of his conception. He has a broad canvass, crowded 
with many figures, and in the ing of these, the bringing out 
of strong Ar the handling Of the light and shade, 
points must be obliterated, or thrown into the background. He 
—- us with truth, indeed, but not with the wholetruth. The 

istoriam shows us the warrior in the hour of battle, on the field of 
review, or in the — of a military triumph; the statesman in 
the light of a senatorial victory, as he appears before the broad 
er of the world; the divine clad in his sacerdotal robe, at the 

igh altar, or in the pulpit, at the moment of addressing listening 
crowds, and swaying the hearts of men by the fervor of his elo- 
quence. The meme on the other hand, dealing with individ- 
uals and not with masses, painting portraits and not groups, is 
itted a more elaborate finish in the treatment of his subject. 

© shows us the soldier, not only in the hour of battle, but in the 
rivacy of his tent, or in the bosom of his family; the statesman 
his study, or nee from his public in social inter- 
course ; the divine in the daily walks of life, in the discharge of 
ial duties, amid the toils and trials common to all human- 

. The biographer is often at variance with the historian in 
treating the same subject. He often shows us the littleness of the 
great; for many a prominent actor in the world’s great drama 
wears a mask upon the public stage that conceals his real features. 
Few men are found abroad, beneath the searching light of heaven, 
with the same aspect of soul, the same undisguised native prompt- 
ings, visible in every act and word, as characterize them at their 
own firesides, and surrounded by those who know them most inti- 
mately. It is truly going “‘ behind the scenes” to enter the do- 


mestic circle, for there the artificial man must be — , the, 


cloak that is sometimes worn before the eyes of the world is laid 
aside, and we have the soul unmasked indeed —Life of Hosea 


‘ 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


He cherished his religion confessedly as oe for idleness. 
The result of all this was, that in his habit of thinking and of 
study, if study we can calla style of reading so desultory as his, 
Pope became a pure dilettante ; in his intellectual eclecticism he 
was a mere epicure, toying with the delicacies and varieties ot lit- 
erature ; revelling in the first bloom of moral speculations, but 
sated immediately ; fastidiously retreating from all that threat- 
ened labor, or from all that exacted continuous attention ; fathom- 
ing, throughout all his v: ces, amongst oooks, no foundation ; 
ing up no chasms ; and with all his fertility of thought expand- 
ing no germs of new life. This career of luxurious indolence was 
the result of seriy luck which made it poate, and of bodily 
constitution which made it tempting d when we remember 
his youthful introduction to the highest circles in the metropolis, 
where he never lost his footing, we cannot wonder that, without 
any sufficient motive for resistance, he should have sunk a 
ove under his constitutional propensities, and should have flut- 
amongst, the flower-beds of literature or philosophy far more 

in the character of a libertine butterfly for casual enjoyment, than 
of a hard-working bee pursuing a purpose.—De 


> 


Paips.—Diogenes 
tival some young men of Rhodes, magnificently dressed. Smiling, 
he exclaimed, “‘ is pride.” meeting some Lacede- 
monians, who were ina mean sordid dress, he said, “ This 
also is pride.” ‘The keen observation of the philosopher enabled 
him to detect pride in these two opposite exhibitions of human 
nature. 


for to others 
iso play the teal 

Who gots by play, proves loser in end.— Heath. 


. at Olympia, saw at that celebrated fes- 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


WAIFS FROM WASHINGTON. 


No. XL. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Adieu to the session! ’t is over— 
The city no longer is gay— 

The member, the gambler, the lover, 
Are scattered like swallows away. 


Poor fellows, to see little pleasure, 
For most of them labor in vain. 


Adieu to the session! the speeches, 
Though sometimes both prosy and long— 
The claimants who fattened like leeches— 


The luxury of flirting with beauties— 
The tedium of talking to mutes. 


Adieu to the session! Another 
Will come, with its trifies and toys, 
And hurry away, like its brother, 
In sunshine, and perfume, and noise. 
Will it come with a rose or a brier? 
_ Will it come with a blessing or curse? 
‘Will its dresses be lower or higher? 
Will ite morals be better or worse? 
Will it find me grown thinner or fatter? 
Or fonder of wrong or of right ? 
Or married, or buried? No matter— 
Adieu to the session! Good night. 


A prologue like the above, friend reader, is a specimen of the 
expedients which Washington letter writers are reduced to, at this 
season. Like a garrison, when their stock of provisions is con- 
sumed, we are driven to resort to what we should never otherwise 
think of meddling with, and re-hash poetry for want of original 
prose to serve up. 

The removals and appointments, this year, have kept the me- 
tropolis alive a good month longer than it usually shows signs of 
animation after the close of a session, and the fishers of men who 
manage the telegraphic drag-nets have landed many a good haul. 
True, their productions were often decidedly piscatorial in point 
of fact, and at times important facts escaped their meshes, and 
were out in the open sea of gossip ere any “special telegraphic 
correspondent” could catch them. But they have done yeomen 
service, these caterers for the telegraph; and their employers, es- 
pecially the proprietors of the New York journals, deserve great 
credit for their liberal outlays. Little think those who skim over 
the telegraphic despatches of such a paper as the Daily Times how 
much money, labor and thought they have cost—L6w many hands 
and minds have been employed to convey the rumor floating about 
the White House, via. correspondent, telegraph, editor, type, press 
and carrier, to the subscribers. Yet he has it at his breakfast ta- 
ble, and duplicates of it, by the thousand, are sent over the length 
and breadth of the Republic—price two cents. 

President Pierce has naturally been the centre of attraction—not 
only to the cormorants seeking places, but to the thousands of cit- 
izens who have centered at the metropolis. No power could have 
ordained, no wealth purchased, the homage of the heart which he 
has received,—nor has any one seen him, to my knowledge, that 
has not been pleased with his cordial frankness, his -hospitable 
kindness. There is evidently nothing of cunning in his nature, 
nothing of duplicity in his composition, and language, with him, 
is the utterance of his real sentiments and feelings. Indeed, I find 
some of his warmest admirers in the ranks of his political oppo- 
nents, and the ancient signals will soon be useless as rallying 
points. The Guelph of Whiggism finds himself by the side of the 
Democratic Ghibbeline, and is not sta.tled by the juxtaposition, 
for each is ready to battle for the constitution. And all recognize 
in President Pierce a champion who will sustain that sacred char- 
ter of independence, in defiance of bigotry and intolerance—bear- 
ing himself proudly in addressing foreign rulers—considering every 
citizen of the Republic as a sovereign—and only bowing to the 
King of kings, as he solicits “the kind Providence that smiled 
on our fathers, to preserve the blessings inherited by their 
children.” 

The Cabinet officers are well known, and favorably known. 
Marcy, the able politician, well versed in the machinery of gov- 
ernment—Guthrie, whose integrity is equal to his height, and who 
cannot be easily swerved—Davis, a gallant soldier, who was 
worthy to be the son-in-law of General Taylor—Dobbin, worthy 
and well qualified to elevate our depreciated marine—McLelland, 
who has won high honors in the interior already—Campbell, one 
of the ablest men in the country—and last, although by no means 
least, Cushing, who enjoys a deservedly high reputation for learning 
and talents. Prodigious interests, national and social, are confided 
to the President, and he has, in the above Cabinet, seven advisers 
well qualified to counsel him, and to preside over the different de- 
partments of government. Yet, if I am not mistaken, President 
Pierce does not confine his hopes of support to his Cabinet, or to 
the majorities of his party in each House of Congress. He knows 
politicians are “ weak vessels,” and is too good a pilot to embark 
his hold upon the republican heart in a fleet which can at any 
time be wrecked by a breath of disaffection sweeping over the 
surface of popular feeling. Even the proudest ship does not sway 
the under-currents of the ocean depth, but is as much their toy as 
the veriest straw that floats on the surface—and the President, by 
rejecting all consequential supporters, can find a staunch allegi- 
ance among the masses. Millions will appreciate his patriotic 
course, and rally “as a unit” in the support of his administration. 


The consamption of paper for the “memorials” must have 
been enormous, for every office-seeker brought—on an average— 
five quires. One, and I am sorry to say that he was unsuccessful, 
came armed with over three hundred letters, coming from mem- 
bers of his State Legislature, chairmen of committees of nine, and 
secretaries of sub-committees of five. In Ohio, this wholesale 
system of recommendation was capitally rebuked by a waggish 
senator, who ran a deep-set saw into the endorsing amiability of 
his brother legislators. Drawing up a paper (as the Cincinnati 
Gazette informs the world), which in its heading purported to be 
a memorial to President Pierce, requesting an office for one of the 
unterrified, he easily obtained the signatures of his “grave and 
reverend ” fellow-honorables. At last one of them, not liking a 
suppressed chuckling from some “ outsiders,” read the paper just 
as he had appended his autograph, and then discovered that he © 
and his brother members had been giving their joint note for one 
thousand dollars. He smiled ghastly, coughed, said it was 
“carrying the joke rather too far, but the note was deuced well 
endorsed.” 

Prominent in real influence at head-quarters, and never asso- 
ciated with the political gamesters in Congress, is the Hon. Mr. 
Little, from the Marshfield district, Massachusetts, who was the 
only Quaker member of the last House. He is a self-educated, 
staunch yeoman—such a man as was common in Revolutionary 
days, but seldom found now. True, he has not made a ranting 


speech, or slapped a secretary’s face, or got drank in the lunch- 
room, or been seen at sunrise near the gas-works, or acted as 
other “honorable men” have. But he has ever been in his seat, 
ready to give his excellent judgment when it has been solicited, 
and I am happy to add my feeble homage to the praise bestowed 
upon his conduct by other writers. A score of such men would 
leaven Congress, and the now sodden mass would rise into buoy- 
ant, wholesome utility. 

The hotels here must have coined money, for the week preceding 
the Inauguration they doubled their prices, and hundreds have paid 
$4 00 per day for the privileges of sleeping on one of a dozen cots 
in a reading-room, and dining on what they could secure by 
scrambling. As for the bar-rooms, there has been a consumption 
of spirits rivalling the streams which flooded the gutters of Port- 
land under Mr. Dow’s administration ; yet such has been the men- 
tal excitement that I have seen but few drunken men in the streets. 
Between here and New York, comfort is an unknown word, and 
I shall hasten to the American House, at Boston, where the plea- 
sant host and his aid, Major Richardson, will soon make me for- 
get the discomforts of the journey. As to the railroads, upon 
which a traveller is some dozen hours in creeping over three hun- 
dred miles, varied by intervening omnibuses, ferry-boats, and ex- 
tortionate purveyors of indifferent fares, they are emphatically a 
“nuisance.” ‘ There,” said Mr. Pickwick, “that word expresses 
it all.” 

So endeth my last “ Waif;” and long before it meets the eye of 
my readers, I shall have returned to my northern home, well con- 
tent with my winter’s sojourn at the metropolis. The large cir- 
culation of the Pictorial, which obliges its energetic and liberal 
proprietor to “ put it to press” long before its date, has prevented 
my writing with that freshness which can be given to the “ sight 
drafts” for a daily paper. But it is pleasing to reflect that I have 
steered clear of party polities—sought no favor—dealt no ungen- 
erous blows—and gleaned everything within my reach calculated 
to amtise and instruct my readers. Pax vobiscum! We may 
meet again, and now, 

* Ye who have traced the pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his home—if in your memories dwell 
A thought that once was his, if on ye swell 


A single recollection ; not in vain 
He wore Be -shoon, and scallop-shell— 
THE AMERICAN MERCHANT. 

The American merchant is a type of the restless, adventurous, 
onward going race of people. He sends his merchandize all over 
the earth ; stocks oe market; makes wants, that he may sup- 
ply them ; covers the New Zealander with Southern cotton woven 
in Northern looms ; builds blocks of stores in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands; swaps with the Fejee cannibals; sends the pen 
among the icebergs of the poles, or to wander in solitary seas, ti 
the log-book tells the tedious sameness of years, and boys become 
men ; gives the ice of a Northern winter to the Torrid Zone, piles 
up Fresh Pond on the banks of the Hoogly, gladdens the sunny 
savannahs of the dreamy South, and makes life tolerable in the 
bungalow of an Indian jungle. The lakes of New England awake 
to life the rivers of the sultry East, and the antipodes of the earth 
come in contact at this “ meeting of the waters.” The white 
canvass of the American ship glances in every nook of every 
ocean. Scarcely has the slightest intimation come of some’ob- 
scure, unknown corner of 4 remote sea, when the captain is con- 
sulting his charts, in full career for the “ terra incognita.” —Hunt’s 
Merchant’s Magazine. 
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WHAT SAND Is. 

Sand is rock, and other hard substances, reduced into powder 
of various degrees of coarseness. And there was, therefore, no 
sand in chaos. While the earth was still without form and void, 
the materials of which sand is com had not assumed their 
present peculiar character, for sand is a highly-manufactured ar- 
ticle, and ——- time for its production. A bran-new planet 
can no more have sands (unless oly ee spread over it, than 
a new park can be adorned with symmetrical avenues of old stag- 
headed oak trees. Allowing, then, for the small proportion of 
sand which the winds, the rains and the rivers have ground out 
for us, whatan old established concern the ocean wavemill must 
be, to have pounded thus finely for us the immense quantity of 
sand which we have in the world !—Dickens. . 


4 
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It is as meritorious to attempt sharing in a good man’s 
heart as it is contemptible to have a design upon a rich man’s 
money. A noble nature aims its attentions breast high ;.a mean 
mind levels its paltry assiduities at the pocket. 


The landlords again are at leisure— 
Though a few office-seekers remain, 
The outsiders, importunate throng— 
4 The pleasures, which fashion made duties— 
The praises of fiddiles and flutes— 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE GAS WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS. 

In the year 1835, the erection of the Gas Works was author- 
ized by the corporation of the city of Philadelphia. A small 
amount of money only was at first expended, simply for the pur- 
pose of testing its economy and usefulness. It would seem strange 
that the good citizens of our sister city should have doubted for a 
moment the feasibility and economy of such an undertaking, when 
some eight or ten years before, gas light had been so well tested 
and adopted by both New York and Boston ; for as early as 1826, 
this brilliant light. was used in many stores in Washington street. 
One in particular of which we well remember—the arcade and 
stationery store of Isaac W. Goodrich, in State street. Be that as 
it may, the unenlightened corporation of Philadelphia shrunk from 
any innovation upon old established systems, and they also re- 

ed it an unsafe means of yielding artificial light. However, 
old landmarks were soon swept away, and intelligence and en- 
larged experience, soon acknowledged its superiority over “ whale 
oil,” hog’s lard and “penny dips.” The Philadelphians may 
now well boast of their gas works and their water works; they 
form some of the chief attractions of the city. Our artist has 
g ven us a correct view of the works from Market street, which 
we herewith present, accompanied by views of interest in different 
cepartments ef the establishment. The works cover some eight 
acres, with a river front of 800 feet on the Schuylkill. In the 


establishment there are some four or five different sections, each 
one of which is an independent gas factory of itself, and capable 
of management unconnected’ with the others. The separate 
buildings comprise two retort-houses, two purifying-houses, two 
metre-rooms, containing six station metres, and four conical gov- 
ernors, two ranges of workshops, and coke sheds and offices, three 
coal-stores, two \perpetual limekilns, and eleven gas-holders. 
The retort-houses are 195 feet long and forty-eight feet wide, com- 
prising eight sections, céntaining 240 retorts; they are. built of 
brick, and rest upon arches supported by cast iron girders, giving 
space for the storage of ovér 50,000 bushels of coal beneath the 
floors ; the roof-frames are of wrought iron, covered with slate; 
the height of the chimneys is one hundred feet. The range of 
offices, metre-rooms and workshops, belonging to the old works, 
is 133 feet by twenty, the coke-shed 170 by twenty-four feet, and 
the coal-shed eighty by fifty feet, arranged round a hollow syuare. 
The extent of the range of offices, smith-shops and metre-house of 
the new works is 122 by 120 feet; the coke-shed, store-rooms, etc., 
270 by twenty-two feet. Between the retort-houses, is an under- 
ground coal-store, forty by 190 feet, capable of containing 40,000 
bushels. The lime-kilns are built of stone, in the usual form of 
perpetual kilns. The southern coal-store is constructed in four 
sections, one hundred feet long, thirty feet wide, joined side by 
side, so that they constitute one building, 100 by 120 feet, with a 


roof supported on stone piers eighteen feet high; its capacity is 
about 200,000 bushels. The old works contain eight gas-holders, 
of fifty feet diameter and 35,000 cubic feet capacity each. Of 
those connected with the new division, two are of eighty feet di- 
ameter, containing 200,000 cubic feet each, and one of 140 feet 
diameter, with a capacity of one million cubic feet, all of the teles- 


.cope form. The guide frames of these gas-holders are entirely of 


cast iron; those of the eighty feet holders are composed of six 
stands of fluted colamns, arranged in pairs, with an entablature to 
each pair, and raised to three tiers in height—there being thirty- 
six columns to each gas-holder—the whole bound together. at the 
top by iron open-work girders. The large holder is guided by 
twelve sets of columns, standing in groups of three, raised four 
tiers high ; the lower tier is of the can, the second Doric, the 
third Jonic, and the upper the Corinthian order of architecture. 
The number of columns is 144, and the whole height of the struc- 
ture above the coping of the tank, is seventy-four feet, and the 
depth of the tank thirty-six feet. A high standard of illuminating 

uality of gas has been adopted and constantly maintained at 
these works, by the use of the proper varieties of cvals, or by the 
addition of a proportion of resin, when the coals should chance to 
fall below the proper standard. The quality aimed at, is that 
designated “ twenty-candle gas ;” that is to say, the light of an 
argand burner, consuming four feet an hour, is equal to that of 
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THE METRE ROOM IN THE PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS. 


twenty sperm candlcs, six to the pound. This 
quality has generally been obtained, without the aid 
of resin, by the use of certain varieties of coals from 
the western part of the State. The quantity of gas 
manufactured during the year, is one hundred and 
eighty-two millions and sixteen thousand cubic feet. 
A more definite notion of the magnitude of this 
volume ef gas will be obtained, by converting it into 
gallons, of which it will make seven and a half 
millions, or about the same as the daily consump- 
tion of hydrant water in the summer months. The 
extent of main pipes laid in the streets, is.five hun- 
dred thousaid fWo hundred and sixty-seven feet, 
or about ninety-four and three fourths miles! The 
number of metres in use is 9238, and the whole 
namber of eustomers on the books is 9216, using 
115,004 lights, besides 1464 in the streets, fifty in 
the market houses, and sixty-four in the public 

uares. The total extent of street, main and ser- 
vice pipe is nearly 115 miles. Extensive as are 
these works, it appears that they will not be ade- 
quate to supply the increasing demand ; it is there- 
fore proposed to erect new works. A desirable 
location has been obtained for this purpose, con- 
taining about seventy acres, at Point Breeze, imme- 
diately on the banks of the River Schuylkill, on 
which additional works are to be erected at once. 
It is contemplated, in time, to remove the old works 
to this place entirely. 


ty 
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THE PATENT OFFICE AT WASHINGTON, 
Of which we give a view below, occupies a com- 


.Manding position, a few squares from Pennsylvania 


Avenue, about midway between the Capitol and the 
White House. It is a noble edifice, with a massive 
granite foundation, the main building and front 
portico of free-stone, painted white, while the wings, 
of more recent construction, are of dazzling white 
marble. The right wing is not yet completed, but 
the left wing has been occupied of late by the Me- 
tropolitan Mechanics Institute holding their first 
fair in its upper hall, the largest room in America. 
The present rooms occupied by the officers of the 
Patent Office are on the right of the main entrance, 
and are crowded with models and drawings, unger- « 


going the necessary examinations and comparisons 


with known inventions—an erdeal which only a 
fraction can pass. On the left of the main hall, is 
the collection of models of objects patented, a varied 
and interesting testimonial to the inventive genius 
of our untrammeled artisans. Everything, almost, 
is there, from a bridge to a flat-iron—from a loco- 
motive to a sewing-machine—and most of the mod- 
els are exquisitely finished. The old models were 
destroyed by fire some years since, but the present 
building is fire-proof. Up stairs is the National 
Museum, open to all, which contains, among other 
things, the hallowed uniform, equipments, and other 
relics of the immortal Washington. 


A VIEW OF THE PATENT OFFIC. BUILDING, WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF 


WINTER AND SPRING. 

Proud and stern on his mountain throne, 
King WINTER kept his state ; 

In his cloudy robe, with his icy crown, 
Dark monarch of earth! he sate 

His aged head was wreathed with snow— 
With snow like hoary hair ; 

Dim, mist-like forms were crouching low, 
In homage round his chair. 

Dread and drear is the monarch’s power, 
And blighting the breatb he breathes— 

But the t heart hath its gentler hour, 


As the rock-cleft hideth the moss-born flower, 


With its pink and tiny wreaths. 
“T will prepare a royal feast ”— 
So spake the monareh’s voice— 
“That may—such weary ages passed— 
My lonely heart rejoice. 
Then go, ye vassals. hasten 
As on the lightning’s wing ; 
Gather all that is fair of 
Gather and to me bring! 
A robe of soft and summer green 
Around my shoulders throw ; 
Ofivy wreath a verdant screen, 
To hide my couch of snow! 
Unlock the icy-fettered stream, 
To run in silver down ; 
the zephyr and the beam, 
To make the flowers their own. 


Their notes so silver clear. 
And ye, my vasgals,bear my throne 
Where flowers may round me 
I will no longer dream alone 
That I on earth am king!” 
And low their heads his vassals 


wed 

Before their master’s will ; 
But said, * Thy slaves are not al- 

Thy bidding tofulfil. [lowed 
Had thou for gold or treasure ask’d, 

Or the flashing diamond stone, 
We would for thee our strength 

have tasked— 

They should have Leen thy own. 

We'll build for thee thy palace 


Of crystal, clear and bright ; 
And hang around thy regal halls 
The rock-born flowers of light, 
If so thou wilt'”’ His face the king, 
In sorrow, turned away. 
“Go I have asked of ye a thing 
From powers beyond my sway. 
Stern is my strength, wide my 
command ; 
But my domain of dread 
Gives but the sceptre to the hand, 
No garland for the head.” 
And as he spoke, the palace wall 
Flew open with a sudden sound, 
Again it closed, and in the ha!l 
A lovely hoy wasstanding found. 
His graceful limbs with strength 
were strung, 
His ringlets, bright as sun- 
teuched gold, 
Which he behind him idly flung, 
ae og rich in many a glossy 
ld. 
With dauntless brow he gazed upon 
Old Winter and his ancient throne ; 


_And Winter felt a secret fear, 


As if a rival power were near. 
Yet first the Monarch filence broke— 
‘* Speak, youth, and be thine errand told; 
Why hath thy foot our echoes woke ?”’ 
So questioned he the minstrel bold, 
And boldly, too, the answer came— 
“A POET I, and SPRING my name; 
Where’er I go I bear along 
The life of light, the love of song. 
But where I dwell, and whence [ come, 
I may not tel) ; tis distant far. 
Thou canst not live where I may roam ; 
And when I leave my glowing star, 
As now I do. to cross the main, 
And field, and flood, and mountain chain, 
I breathe the spell that sets them free 
From all thy icy tyranny. 


WINTER THE K 


The voices that around me rise, 
Companions of my onward path, 
A ter power within them lies 
han dwells in all thy stormy wrath. 
For if my golden lyre I take, 
And if my gentle song I wake, 
The world is softened to the strain, 
And laugheth forth in flowers again.” 
“ Phen,” said the monarch, ‘‘ wake for me 
The song in which such magic dwells, 
That { may drink its melody, 
And mark the marvel of thy spells.” 


The youthful minstrel touched the string, 


And sang unto the aged king : 
And gardens spread, and flowerets sprung 
Around, like visions, as he sung. 
The song was o’er; the minstrel ceased ; 
No word the monarch said ; 


ING, AND SPRING THE POET. 


But he his hands together pressed, 
And bowed his hoary head. 

What should that falling tear-drop speak? 
It did not flow for pain ; 

What flush was on that aged cheek 
When he raised his head again ? 


“ Take thou the guerdon; tis thine own 
My kingdom take to thee ; 

Be thine my diadem and crown, 
My sceptre thine shall be. 

I’ll bena no more beneath the weight 
Of stern and blighting power; 

I sought in vain, on my throne of state, 
for the love-encircling bower. 

My heart the joy could never know 
That love that song could bring; 

PO&T, thy hand! Farewell my throne 

I 11 blend my being with thine own, 
fhou SPiRIC of the SPRING.” 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE PROVOKING LOVER. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 


I cannot lightly talk and smile, 
I will not sit and sigh ; 
T am not vexed enough to scold, 
And too much vexed to cry. 
So, Annie, do enlighten me, 
My hope is all in you; 
I’m sure I don’t know what he means, 
And can‘t tell what to do. 


Last night when Charley talked to me, 
Though he was kind and good, 

He acted like an injured man, 
Who suffered a]l he could. 

°T would be a pretty way to be, 
Without the asking led ; 

If he wishes me to talk to him, 
It’s very easy said. 


One day he asked me if I thought, 


I’m sure I can’t tell how he °d feel, 
I know that I °d feel bad. 


He said he wished he knew my heart, 
His own was torn with doubt ; 

If he °ll only ask me what I think 
Of him, he’ll find it out. 

So what to think, or how to act, 
I’m eure I do not know.— 

But ifhe wants to marry me, 
I wish he °d tell me so! 


4 » 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE NEW DOCTOR: 


—oR— 


THE PLAIN GOLD RING. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“Drp w’r you hear the gate shut, Caroline? I wonder who it 
can be this time of day? just look out of the hall window; I hope 
it’s nobody coming to tea.” And Mrs. Dana looked out from 
under the mass of really very fine hair she was arranging, at her 
eldest daughter, who was busily employed in sorting patterns from 
a bureau drawer at the other end of the chamber. 


“In one moment, mother. These are the sleeves, I guess. 
Somebody is coming up the path. Dear me, Mrs. Simpson, of 
all the world, and she means to stay, you may depend, for she has 
her bag stuffed with work !” 

Mrs. Dana twisted the thick braid around her well shaped head 
with a sudden jerk, and “prospected”’ for her cap in a flurry of 
impatience ; but the cap had disappeared, as essentials will when 
one is dressing in haste, and her guest had fairly knocked at the 
front hall door, and been admitted by one of the little ones, before 
she could lay her hands upon it again. Not that she particularly 
needed a covering for that fine hair, scarcely threaded with gray, 
but it was the custom of the place and people for matrons to as- 
sume them, and Mrs. Dana would not have been seen without 
hers for the world. 

“Dear me, Caroline, do come and help me look. Mrs. Simp- 
son, as particular as she is, and not one crumb of cake or a loaf of 
fresh bread in the house! I knew somebody would come, if we 
put off baking. I wish your father hadn’t hurried me so about 
these shirts. ‘There, under that apron pattern, isn’t that a blue 
string? Roll up the muslin, and put it in the spare room closet. 
Run down and show her into the sitting-room. She’ll be right 
up here. O, there it is!” and Mrs. Dana commenced another 
search for her cap, which was hanging on the foot of the bed in 
full view, as her daughter obeyed her last injunction. 

Mrs. Simpson had already found her way to the sitting-room, 
which was cool, and shaded, and had ensconsed herself in the 
Boston rocking-chair in the corner. 

“ How d’ye do, Carline? How’s your ma? I see Sarah is 
playiu’ round again. She’s had quite a time with her face, hasn’t 
shet I guess your mother minds old Dr. Lane a little ; but I tell 
you ’twas high time he gave up. The new doctor—how do you 
do, Miss Dana? I hope you haven’t hurried on:my account. I 
was just going to tell Carline that hearing the dostorsay at dinner 
that the ’squire had asked him ‘round here to tea, I thonght I’d 
take my work and come along too. He being a stranger, and 
young people are mostly bashful. You haven’t seen him yet, only 
in church, have ye, Carline* He aint a mite like most of them 
Boston chaps who come up here, and look as if they never saw 
baked beans before in all their lives. He’s a real home body; you 
never knew a man make so little trouble, though, to be sure, I say 
my cooking’s good enough for anybody!” And Mrs. Simpson’s 
pause for a compliment on her housewifery was as evident as that 
of any distinguished public speaker we have ever scen take occa- 
sion to pour out a glass of water at the conclusion of a period, 
which ought to bring down the house. 

* Yes, indeed, we all know that,” responded her hostess, ab- 
ruptly ; for her empty bread tray and cake jar rose in comparison 
to Mrs: Simpson’s bountiful table, and this revelation of another 
guest, and of all people the new doctor just from the city, invited 
in the ’squire’s usual off hand but often inconvenient hospitality, 
struck dismay to her already perplexed mind. There was no con- 


fectioner at the next corner, no baker down the street to supply 
the deficiency, as we of city life have always at hand, and worse 
than all the “hired girl” —’Squire Dana was guilty of this piece 
of extravagance, always so considered in rural districts—had gone 
home to pass the afternoon, leaving all the household care to de- 
volve on Caroline, or Carrie, as her young friends abbreviated it. 
If either of them was long absent from the room, Mrs. Simpson 
would be sure to notice it, and insist that they should make no 
difference for her, and it was late in the season, when neither jam 


‘nor preserves could make up the deficiency. 


As for Carrie herself, the announcement of the doctor’s ex- 
pected visit had set her heart fluttering at a most unnatural rate. 
He had been the lion of the town for the past three weeks, having 
bought out old Dr. Lane, and fitted up the little office next to 
Mrs. Simpson’s in the most tasteful manner. There was a bright 
ingrain carpet upon the floor, a new revolving office chair, book 
shelves not all occupied by leathern bindings, and two or three 
prints over the mantel. Moreover, the heavy wooden shutter 
had been replaced by a green Venetian blind, and through the 
slats the young ladies of the village had caught more than one 
glance of the new arrival, as he sent forth the vaporing curls of 
smoke from his cigar, his feet slightly elevated, and his head 
thrown back, after the fashion of those addicted to the “‘ pernicious 
weed.” As yet, he had only made professional calls; but Carrie 
had seen him twice on the meeting-house steps, and once, when 
riding in the chaise with her father, he had passed them on horse- 
back, and bowed. He was nota “handsome” man; indeed he 
was pronounced “ugly” by Ellen Ladd, whose little brother had 
been sick with the measles, and, of course, she could judge, as she 
had managed to show great devotion to the cross young invalid 
in the doctor’s presence. But Carrie admired tall men, and the 
new doctor was tall, and she thought his eyes were very expressive ; 
for, of course, he looked up to the gallery in the singing, and the 
*squire’s daughter had stood next to the chorister for more than 
a year; a stranger could but notice “her pure voice o’erfloat the 
rest ;” and it was only natural for the doctor to look as well as 
listen. Butin the midst of her pleasant anticipations, she, too, 
recollected Hitty’s absence, and what would devolve on her. 


“Father was so provoking,” thought the undutifal little maiden. 
“He always would invite company without saying a word to them ; 
and what would the doctor think to see her setting the table and 
clearing away? for the family meals were always taken in the 
sitting-room, opening from the parlor, and with children running 
out and in, it was impossible to keep the door shut. Then, too, 
she had seriously meditated a white dress, but she had only one, 
and that must be worn Sunday, so it would not do to run the risk 
of spoiling it by getting tea with it on; father would be sure to 
notice it, or her blue muslin either, when she was working about,- 
and then the doctor would know it was put on just forhim. O 
dear ! all her pleasure spoiled by Hitty’s being out of the way. It 
was always so! Hitty was sure to be gone just when she was 
most wanted!” And so lost was she in this distressing reverie, 
that it was a long time before she noticed sundry nods and signals 
from her mother, who had gone iuto the kitchen for a moment, 
under excuse of seeing the time from the tall Geneva clock that 
stood between the windows. 


Mrs. Dana had summoned her daughter, as a committee of 
ways and means, for to her it was no slight annoyance ; her repu- 
tation for housewifery, and her husband’s for hospitality, were at 
stake. Mrs. Simpson was good-natured, but she would be sure 
to mention, the next time she went out to tea, how mean she felt 
when she found out the Danas hadn’t expected company that 
afternoon ; for there wasn’t a morsel of cake, nor so much asa 
hot biscuit on the table; and what would the new doctor think ? 

“Just like your father,” commenced the disturbed little woman. 
“He never thinks how much we are put out. He might have 
known Hitty was gone, for I asked him for five dollars for her at 
dinner time. She never takes up her wages, except when she 
goes home. There isn’t an egg, as sure as I live!” (and the egg 
box was laid down with no light emphasis on the dresser). “I 
remember now; that pudding took every one; and by the time 
John went to the store and back, they’d be here. What shall I 
dc, Caroline 

Carrie thought of the light rolls, or “soda biscuit,” as they 
were called, which she was so famous for. But it required a 
stretch of self-denial to offer to prepare them ; for with the mixing 
and baking the whole afternoon would be consumed, and she 
would not get five minutes in the parlor. However, she was not 
selfish, and her mother was in an unusual strait; se Carrie prof 
fered her services, and suggested that there were plenty of ripe 
currants on the bushes, which John and Lucy could gather, and 
they would look beautifully in the tall glass dish. Mrs. Dana’s 
butter was always good; and there were some honey and dried 


beef. Carrie ran throngh all the resources of the buttery, with an . 


eye to their tasteful arrangement, very cheerfully, considering the 
long anticipated pleasure it was to deprive her of, and her mother 
went back to her guest little suspecting it, and tolerably well satis- 
fied with the prospect. 

There was no time now to think of any change of toilet; the 
bright tin pints were taken down, and the children despatched to 
the garden, not unwillingly, for from the time the fruit season 
commenced, they were forbidden to enter the sacred enclosure 
without leave, and now they had visions of helping themselves as 
well as their sister. The best china tea-set, only used on special 
occasions, was brought from the parlor closet and dusted, before 
Mrs. Simpson was invited in there from the sitting-room, the flour 
sifted into the bread bowl, the moulding board, with all its et cete- 
ras, prepared, and then, while the fire in the stove was kindling, 
our young friend went into the parlor for a moment’s chat. She 
had more than usual interest in the good-natured gossiping of 


Mrs. Simpson just now; for the new doctor had his meals there, 
and, of course, his sayings and his doings were the principal themes 
of her discourse. How fond he was of custards, and how much 
he praised hers ! that she had sent all over town that day for some 
honey, because he had said it would seem like old times to taste 
real honey once more. Here Mrs. Dana and Carrie exchanged 
delighted glances, and Carrie remembered the little oval glass 
dish which always set off the golden syrup so, and determined to 
take the first chance to slip it out of the closet. 


“ You never knew such a good-natured man around the house,” 
continued the lady, working very fast, and stitching vigorously on 
a pair of summer pantaloons, intended for her eldest hope, an 
uncommonly tall lad of sixteen. ‘“ Men folks are generally cross, 
I think, ’specially in the morning; but, bless you, he comes along 
with such a smile, a ‘how d’ye find yourself this morning, Mrs. 
Simpson?’ just as if I was the greatest stranger in the world. I 
tell him he ought to get married ; a doctor aint good for much 
until he is. So he laughs and says, ‘Just pick me out a wife, 
Mrs. Simpson, and I’ll see about it, only let her know how to 
make such nice biscuits as these,’ says he—‘ there, just so’—and 
he takes a hot one. I say you're just the one, Carline; somehow 
I thought of you right off. ‘There’s Carline Dana, the ’squire’s 
daughter,’ says I; ‘a man that gits her is well off; you’d make 
an elegant couple,’ says I, ‘for all, Carline aint very tall.’ ‘0,’ 
says he, as quick as that, ‘the best things come in the smallest 
quantities 

*-O, Mrs. Simpson!” said Carrie, deprecatingly, “ you didn’t 
tell him about me? howcould you?” And a very beaming blush, 
not of anger, however, flushed her cheek. ‘And then father’s 
asking him here, he’ll think—” but what she supposed he thought 
was not made manifest at this particular juncture, for there he 
stood on the very threshold, with her father, they having come 
around from the barn upon the soft garden walk, where Squire 
Dana had been himself, like a merciful man, to see that the horses 
were properly fed. 

“Don’t run away, Carline,” he called out in his bluff, hearty 
tone. “I’ve brought the doctor to see you women folks. She 
don’t look much as if she needed one, does she, doctor, with such 
red cheeks?” And, of course, the cheeks grew redder than ever 
at the respectful but earnest look she met in answer to this chal- 
lenge ; for she was sure he must have heard what she was saying 
as he came by the window ; and, besides, there was her hair pushed 
back behind her ears, as she had bent over her work this warm 
afternoon ; and she had her apron on, no fanciful trifle of ribbon 
or lace, but a full, wide gingham apron, tied over her new calico 
dress. And now she was too proud to make any change, for the 
doctor would think it was done just for him. ‘*O dear, why had 
Hitty gone off this particular afternoon !” 


But Mrs. Dana, troubled with no such qualms as these, now 
that her tea-table was arranged, bustled about to make her guest 
comfortable, in her kind, motherly way ; and Carrie slipped off to 
hide her chagrin in the kitchen. The ’squire declared this was 
the pleasantest room in the house, and, indeed, it seemed so this 
warm July afternoon; for morning-glory vines grew over both 
the windows ; the door, opening from the shady side of the house, 
let in a pleasant breeze; and it was so neat and tidy, from the 
yellow painted floor to the bright tins ranged on the newly white- 
washed wall, that it was a comfort to look aboutone. Carrie was 
not the girl to sit down and brood over a mortification, or go to 
an unwelcome task sullenly; and after watching through the 
morning-glory vines, to see her father and his guest safely over 
the clover field, on their way to the orchard and the south meadow, 
she seated the urchins, with their well-filled pails, on the door step, 
first seeing that their hands were as clean as soap and water could 
make them, to the arduous task of “‘ stringing currants ;” while she 
went about her self-appointed task. How tempting, in prospec- 
tive, were these snow-white rolls, ranged in the shining baking- 
pans, each one carved by the cake-cuttéer to an exact circle, more 
tempting still on the first peep into the oven, threatening to be 
only too light; and then when the first batch came, brown and 
glowing out upon the kitchen-table, our little heroine felt more 
than paid for the flushed complexion, the watching and tending 
of this nice process. And now the snowy cloth is laid, while 
another detachment is consigned to the oven, and fluttering be- 
tween the two rooms, singing still as she goes, the tea-table is 
covered by her skilful hands. Yellow butter and cream from the 
spring house; the honey melting through the woven cells; the 
delicate ruby tint ofthe currants crowning the centre, and heaped 
with crashed loaf sugar; the china; the best tea-tray, in all the 
justre of new Japan ; the best teaspoons, glittering as when they 
came home from the Boston silversmith’s ; only wanting the shell- 
shaped cake plates, heaped with the brown, light, delicious bis- 
cuits on either side, to make it quite complete. No wonder Carrie 
paused a moment to congratulate herself on a closer survey, to 
lean forward and re-adjust the tall glass dish of currants exactly 
in the centre; to smooth a fold of the snowy table-cloth; to take 
up and put down again, quite unnecessarily, the silver butter- 
knife, and turn the handle of the cream-pitcher. She had a right 
to be proud of her own neat handiwork, although her face was 
burned by the stove heat, and her apron had swung around fo the 
side, and her sleeves were still rolled up to the white dimpled 
elbow; she fully intended to set all these little matters right, and 
brush her hair forward, before she saw the doctor again; but fate 


_and the thoughtless ’squire willed it otherwise ; for he had ushered 


their guestin at the kit¢hen door, inviting him to wash, as they 
had just come from the farm yard, and proceeding to set a good 
example by a vigorons splashing and application of yellow soap 
to his own full sized hands. It seemed destined that Carrie sheuld 
not be at ease in the doctor’s society, for she was obliged to obey 
the call for clean towels, discovering, just at that moment, that 


When to another wed, 
I°d ever breathe a sigh for him, 
Because his hopes were dead? 
And if [ did not think he ’d feel 
Disconsolate and sad ? 
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her ring, the only ornament she ever wore, and valued accord- 
ingly, was gone. It was rather large for her, to be sure, and she 
usually laid it aside before washing, but in her haste she had not 
done so this afternoon, and she remembered, with a start of fear, 
that her father had emptied the water from the basin she had used, 
and it must have made its way out of the spout to the drain be- 
low. The squire did not approve of “Jew gems,” so a knot of 
ribbon was the only brooch she had ever worn, and this one plain 
gold ring, the gift of an aunt, was treasured accordingly. The 
thought of her loss made her, for the moment, indifferent to any- 
thing else, and she drew a long breath when finally at liberty to 
commence the search. But no ring made its appearance, neither 
in the neat, well-painted sink, nor the spout, as far down as it was 
possible to penctrate. It might have fallen on the ground below, 
but tall, rank weeds obstructed the search, and there was little time 
to continue it. The tears sprang to her eyes, as she was warned 
by the slow striking of the kitchen clock that tea should be an- 
nounced, or her punctual father would be out to inquire into the 
matter; and trying to excite the sympathy of John and Lucy, by 
the hurried promise of “anything they wanted”—rather a broad 
margin for young people—to the one that found it, she turned re- 
luctantly away. Alas! the doctor’s visit had so far proved only 
a succession of annoyances. She wished he had stayed at home ; 
that he had never come to Milton at all, for her part; and equally 
uncharitable benedictions were sent after the absent and uncon- 
scious Hitty. 

Mrs. Dana, her self-complacency thoroughly restored at the 
sight of the well-spread table, and in blissful unconsciousness of 
all it had cost the impromptu handmaiden, waved her guests to 
their seats, and chid the children for their eagerness to find theirs. 
The ‘squire insisted on their being at the table, visitors or not, 
and as children will, they were fired with their own disputes and 
animosities as to the best right to particular places. All wanted 
to sit next to mother, of course, and so Carrie came exactly op- 
posite the doctor, so that she could not look up, or be helped to 
anything, without meeting his eyes, which were very fine, indeed, 
and lighted by an arch, changeful expression. Mrs. Dana had 
been taught in the school of rustic politeness, of which apologies 
for one’s table make so large a share. Her visitors were ex- 
horted to “eat if they could,” though, to be sure, there did not 
seem to be much; somehow this was the worst season of the year 
to get anything. Doughnuts would not do in summer, and 
sponge cake and that sort dried up so fast, that, for once in their 
lives, they seemed most out of everything; but they were quite 
welcome to what there was, and she did hope they would make 
out. 

Mrs. Simpson certainly seemed to be doing very well, with a 
slice of cold milk bread, a hot biscuit, some dried beef, cheese and 
butter on her small tea plate, flanked on one side by a white sau- 
cer of currants, and on the other by a fragrant cup of tea, with 
real cream—not milk—and a glass dish of honey, her spoon dip- 
ping from saucer to saucer alternately. The doctor never ate 
cake, not even sponge cake; Mrs. Simpson, as sponsor, adding, 
“he did not consider it healthy, and, for her part, she never cared 
about it when she could get plenty of good bread and butter ;” and 
though she did not like to own up to it, Miss Dana’s soda biscuit 
certainly beat hers. They always seemed to have the luck, she 
had told the doctor, had n’t she? but Carline did not seem to be 
making out a tea, and it suddenly came into the good woman’s 
recollection that she had been out of the room almost all of the 
afternoon, and inquiries particularly agreeable to the young cook 
had set on foot accordingly. 

**O, out in the garden picking these currants, I suppose ; thank 
you, doctor, just another spoonful of that honey; you know it’s 
just what you wanted; where did you get it, ’squire, this season 
of the year? I hope you had on your sun-bonnet, Carline ; seems 
to me your face does look rather flushed; the sun was dreadful 
hot coming along. Well, your company’s good, and so is these 
currants, the very first I’ve tasted this year; our bushes didn’t do 
well a bit.” 

But here a fresh emeute arose between John and Lucy, and the 
gathering storm broke out with—“ Didn’t you say I could have 
just what I wanted, Carrie? and I mean to have—” 

“ But she said the one that found it could choose, and you needn’t 
be so sure, Miss Luce. I’ll be up by daylight, and have every 
one of these weeds rooted up, you'll see. Shall Luce look when 
I’m gone for the cows, father ?” 

“I will—I will!” broke in Miss Lucy, appealing to mother, 
and it was some time before the subject of dispute was ascertained 
to be Carrie’s unfortunate ring; Mrs. Dana seemed by no means 
pleased when the discovery of the loss was made. Meantime the 
doctor, as if quite at home, had taken his third biscuit, for he evi- 
dently had a good appetite, and as he broke it open, white and 
creamy as it was, something glittered from its centre. There lay 
the missing ring, none the worse for the baking, and profoundly 
innocent of all the commotion it had caused, and was yet to be 
the author of; while Carrie’s eyes were riveted on it, and the blush 
and tears of vexation rose again; for, quick as thought, it flashed 
upon her how Mrs. Simpson would retail the whole story—and 
what would he think? The doctor, finding every one else engaged 
in settling the dispute with the children, very juietly slipped it 
into his vest pocket, not without an arch and meaning glance at 
the ’squire’s daughter, it must be confessed. 

No wonder that the children at last gave up the hopeless task ; 
for, like the hide of the Mistletoe Bough, 


“ They t i¢ that 


yet teed” 
Carrie began to think it might as well have been buried in 


the “old oak chest,” for all she should ever see of it ; for, strange 
to say, the doctor never so much as hinted that it was in his pos- 
session, though he made innumerable calls, and not unfrequently 
escorted her home from meeting. Nor did it ever come back to 
hor possession, though it was replaced early in the fall by a much 
handsomer one, which the doctor brought himself from Boston. 
And how do you think he won the little handmaid’s consent to 
wear it? By reminding her of an old promise, that she was to give 
the finder of the plain gold ring “anything he wanted.” To be 
sure, she had never imagined that, in her rashness, she had for- 
feited herself. But so it was; the doctor would choose nothing 
else, and ’Squire Dana gave a ready and hearty consent, not to 
speak of a house and furniture for the young people. And Mrs. 
Dana was in her glory, cutting out and directing the making up of 
innumerable pieces of muslin. So the story of the ring came out ; 
for the doctor wore it himself now, on his watch ribbon. And 
Mrs. Simpson said: “ Well, to be sure, that was one way of find- 
ing out Carline could make good biscuit, and somehow she’d al- 
ways thought it would make a match !” 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TRINITY CHIMES. 
AS HEARD FROM BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, ON A CLEAR SABBATH MORN. 


nn 


BY WILLIAM RB. LAWRENCE. 


Sweet Sabbath bells! how musical ye are, 
Your clear tones wafted o’er the waters deep ; 
Your music seems, thus coming from afar, 
A gentle call this holy day to keep ; 
Those silvery tones, to softened music given, 
Seem sent us here below to call our thoughts to heaven. 


Like angels’ whispers, on this lovely morn, 
Your cadence falls upon the listening ear ; 
Floating o’er water, hill, and dale, and lawn, 
Its fairy softness every heart doth cheer; 
Of purer skies and brighter worlds above 
Ye seem to speak to us,—of heaven, where all is love. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE CRAZED POLITICIAN. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Yxstrexrpay I was attracted, when going to the Exchange, by 
a crowd of people surrounding the steps of Girard Bank. As I 
came near, I found a crazed politician, whom I had seen many 
times before, haranguing the people on the abuses of men in 
power. He was a man of violent movements, impassioned in all 
his actions and gestures, his face full of wrinkles from the contor- 


- tions that expressed indignation, and his hair, long and abundant, 


hanging from his head like white and yellow flax. He labored to 
speak as though the most tumultuous assembly was before him ; 
his words coming forth as a giant walks, leaving large spaces be- 
tween the footsteps, and of one tenor was all he said,—the cor- 
ruption of men in power. He would utter a violent philippic, 
and, folding his arms, he would then stride along the steps, his 
face wearing the expression of a man who has accomplished a 
mighty effort in saying a daring and magnificent thing. He al- 
ways speaks bareheaded, with stentorian lungs, and as though he 
beheld the mightiest of crowds before him.” He seems to know 
what many speakers sadly want amid their knowledge, and that 
is, when he has said the best thing; and then making his bow, 
and clapping on his hat, he swings off with all the pride of a 
Roman, who folds his mantle about him, and moves bravely to 
civil death. 

The other day, I heard him declaiming on the duplicity that 
gained some advantage in reference to public stocks, and thus 
accumulated a fortune, when “all,” he said, “knew the act was 
against the law—the law, not as our lawyers expound it,—O no! 
I know them too well for that; but””—and here he lifted himself 
to the utmost height possible, and swinging his right arm with a 
most majestic sweep, he said,— but according to that law which 
binds the universe together, and that will draw us all to the great 
judgment seat of the Almighty.” 

As I moved away, two gentlemen passed me, one saying to the 
other: “He was a man of good intelligence before he got into 
that way.” But there was intelligence enough left, yet all un- 
guided. He most shrewdly argued the great questions of politi- 
cal economy ; declared the grand essentials of state integrity, and 
uttered scores of truths respecting the corruption that enters into 
many departments of civil affairs. He pictures wire-pullers and 
puppet-movers most admirably ; and whenever the “fierce demo- 
cracie” assemble in front of old Independence Hall, the crazed 
politician is sure to be there, filling the flesh of many a sensitive 
aspirant for office with thorns, by the sharp truths he uttered from 
the lips of a crazed brain. To some, his presence reads a warn- 
ing of what they may be reduced to, should, as in his case, they 
be left to say, 

“T have no 
To prick the sides of my intent but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 

‘ And falls on the other side.” 

* The wonder is not that this one man in our city is crazed, but 
that we are'sane. So great are the evils which are opened to the 
slightest insight into the affairs of political manceuvering—so terri- 
ble are the contrasts between great promises and small perform- 
ances, that it is a wonder that sanity does not lose its control, and 
we go mad. Indeed, it might seem as though we were mad, when 
we speak our strong words against the governments of the Old 
World, and talk bravely of the harmonies and stability of repub- 
lican institutions. But it would help nothing to go mad concern- 


ing the evils of state—to declaim and denounce—to rebuke and 
curse ; for this will find its answer from the crazed speech of those 
on the other side, and they may tell us we rather want their power 
than to make things right, and to see what is really good. 

This crazed politician, whose locks float in the wind like a 
stained flag of truce, is but a specimen of a class who enact their 
follies in private. 


“ What stings 
Are theirs! one breast laid were a school 
Which would unteach id the lust to shine or rule.” 


They sought the places they did not merit; or they aimed for 
power, forgetting where many claimants were striving, some must 
lose, and they forgot that in the lottery where they were trying 
their luck, there were many blanks. To make politics a trade— 
to set all our venture there, is a poor business. It has proved so 
to thousands ; and the wild orator on the bank steps, for whom I 
would express no other feeling than sympathy, is but one exhibi- 
tion of many of that 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AN ANGEL’S REVERY. 


BY WILLIAM LEIGHTON, JR. 


A summer’s eve, with gentle light, 

Hung o’er the landscape softly bright; 

The lord of day had sunk to rest 

Behind the distant mountains’ crest. 

The golden west in splendor shone, 

The evening's bright and beauteous throne ; 
The milder spirits of the air 

In shining hosts were clustering there ; 
They had left their home, the fairy grot, 
To share with man his happy lot. 


An angel, soaring through the vaulted sky, 
Beheld from afar the glorious eve ; 

On his sunbright pinions he draweth nigh, 
As loth the fair and gentle earth to leave. 


Resting now on his silent way, 

The pictured earth b th him lay ; 
Ne’er had he seen a fairer sight 

In his high home so proudly bright. 
Thoughts of earth filled the angel’s mind— 
“0, man,” he said, “ why art thou blind 
To all the joys, thy birthright here? 

Why cloud thy soul with sin and fear? 
E’en angels’ hearts can know no bliss, 

Can view no scene more fair than this.’’ 


Yet haughty man, against himself arrayed, 

Scorns all the pleasures of earth's brightest hour; 
He bids the fairest worldly scenes to fade, 

And sighs for joys beyond his earthly power. 


Thou art half earthly, half divine, aad 
And joys of sense with soul combine 

To form thy nature. Born to be 

Heir to a vast eternity, 

Thy being had a double birth— 

A soul for heaven, a form for earth ; 
The first will never pass away, 

The last will mix with earthly clay. 
Speed on, and shape thy worldly way, 
Fixed is thy future destiny. 


Now darkening shades o’er earth their mantle drew, 
Announced to man the approach of sable night ; 

One sorrowing glance on earth the angel threw, 
Then heavenward winged his lofty flight. 
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THE ESPIRITU SANTO. 


This beautiful flower oo to be a description of lily, possess- 
ing a bulb root, long oval leaves, and a stock from three to four 
feet in length. The Espirita Santo is one of those rare flewers 
that is said to be found only on one particular part of the isthmus, 
a short distance from Panama. It requires little earth for vegeta- 
tion, growing among heaps of stones, with the fibres alone cov- 
ered, the bulb being almost entirely exposed. The plant possess- 
es little beauty beyond what is contained in the flower itself, 
which is of a most elegant and peculiar formation. The outward 
part, which is smaller than a pigeon’s egg, resembles a curious 
shaped vase, on opening the lid of which the most perfect and 
beautiful fac-simile of a dove is found within. The head is turned 
over its back, appearing as if it were about to take its farewell of 
earth and soar to some brighter region. No person can see this 
extraordinary flower for the first time without a deep feeling of 
wonder and admiration at the perfection and beauty displayed in 
its formation, and every succeeding time it is met with, the ob- 
server gazes upon it with increased admiration and curiosity. Of 
all the really beautiful plants or flowers we have ever seen, we 
recollect none so beautiful as the Espiritu Santo, or “ Holy Spirit,” 
and we are sure that if a specimen could be sent to the United 
States or England, it would be looked upon as an invaluable curi- 
osity.—Panama Star. 
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FRENCH AUTHORS. 


Lord L. mentioned a translation of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Vil- 
lage ” by a foreigner, whom I remember in London called the 
Commandeur de Tilley, and the line, “ As ocean sweeps the la- 
bor’d mole away,” was done, “ Comme la mer detruit les travaux 
de la tape.” ‘Talked of the egotism of foreign writers. The 
Abbe de Pradt begins one of his books, “ Un seul homme a sauve 
YEurope ; c’est moi.” “The best of it is, he read this in a com- 
pany where the Duke of Wellington was ; and, on the Abbe mak- 
ing @ pause at the word “1’Europe,” all eyes were turned to the 
duke; but then came out, to their no small astonishment, “ C’est 
moi !”—Journal of the poet Moore. 


Speaking of charity, it is a wonder so few people indulge 
in it. The should do it from motives of ambition, if not from 
at inspires us to build fine houses, to ee fine 

ut an 


kindness. 
pictures, fine clothes and other things, at a great exp: 
ambition to be respected more than other people # 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Sir Isaac Newron’s autograph is such as 
might have been expected from an unequalled 
student. Aware of his position as a “ sove- 
reign of science,” he was nevertheless modest, 
candid, and ureecentric in his habits. “ Ido not 
know,” he wrote just previous to his death, 
“what I may appear to the world, but to my- 
self I seem to have been only like a boy play- 
ing on the seashore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother pebble or 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me !” 
What a lesson to the presumption of most 
students, especially those who have not even 
found the smoether pebble or the prettier shell, 
and how emblematic of him upon whose tablet 
is inscribed : 

“ Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night. 

God said, ‘ Let Newton be!’ and all was light.” 
Newton’s reigning desire was to prove that his 
d discoveries were perfectly in unison with 

e order which God had, according to Scrip- 
ture, observed in the creation. 

WasuincrTon Irvine is best known by his quaint essays, replete 
with scenes of love and pathos, descriptions of past days, or legends 
of the fair clime of Andalusia. But he is nevertheless a diligent 
student, and even a his present advanced age, is delving in musty 
archives, that he may faightally pertray the life of the Pater Patria. 


T — 


compeers. [The first three of these signatures, we would state, 
were copied from an English collection, which cost its proprietor 
y which characterizes their American nearly twenty thousand dollars. It contains many rare American 
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The Right Reverend Bishop Exonanp, of Charleston, S. C., Rev. Dr. Cuannrxe’s discourses and works abound with proof 
was a prelate of rare attainments, rapid and vigorous thought, and _of the elaborate study and ornament which are manifest in his au- 
« freedom of expression. As an orator, hé had few equals, and in tography. For power of thought, beauty of illustration and ele- 
private life he held enthralled the affections of all who enjoyed the gant demonstration, he ranked among the bright2st ornaments of 
rare pleasure of his intimacy. the clerical profession. ; 
President Way anp is a scholar, and a ripe one—a preacher, Rev. Drs. Patrrey aod Hawes are close students, fluent wri- 
too, we have heard said, of much attraction—and a writer of ters, and display in their chirography little of the elegance and the 
works which have a high reputation. elaborate finish which characterize their writings. 


‘ 


Chief Justice Marsmatt, who so long presided over the Su- 
preme Court of the United States with unsullied dignity, was an 
untiring student, whose labors can only be appreciated by the 

rofession of which he was so an-ornament. His decisions 

ive only in the dusty repositories of legal oracles, but equal, in 
the estimation of a grateful nation, the fame of successful warriors, 
or the oratorical efforts of gifted statesmen. 


President Sparks has indissolubly connected his name with the 
memories of Washington, Franklin, and other worthies, whose 
histories he has so ably chronicled, and whose massive intellects 


are reflected in his very autography. Prescorr, more brilliant, 


is equallf,renowned as a historian. 


form a bright ga- 
laxy of English historians, but it will be observed that they lack 
iom of autograph i 


Mr. Justice Stony wrote as he lived, with precision, method 
and ability. The results of his studies are to be found in his re- 
corded judgments and in his literary uctions, each of which 
won him honorable favor abroad as well as at home. Whatever 
subject he touched, was touched with a master’s hand and spirit, 
nor can any one deny him the title which he coveted in his youth 
and enjoyed in his old age, “‘ The jurist of the commercial world.” 


Loh. 


Dr. Baxzaminx Russ, of revolutionary celebrity as a surgeon, 
died at the head of his profession on: continent. His auto- 
gfephy is characteristic of his declaration Medicine 

_ principles is a humble art, and a degrading profession,”’ and every 
ae of his pen evinces a bold, decided, and critically accurate 
mind, intent upon a i 


Dr. Warren enjoys the confidence and esteem which invaria- 
bly attend on long and His pub- 
lished productigns evince equal talent and judgment, and 
have won him an honorable position throughout the scientific. 
world. ee give character to whatever department of 
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logical analysis. science they 


distinguished- as 
Professor ¥ 


inte t fellow-eltizen, and the honorable 


of Mind; or Fac-similes of the Haud-writing of Eminent Persons, Ts, BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Davip Rirrewnovuss was the first American astronomer of 
eminence, and suceeeded Dr. Franklin as president of the “‘ Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society.” Dr. Rush, his intimate friend, says 
in a biographical sketch of him, “'There was no affectation of 
singularity, in anything he said or did ; even his hand-writing, in 
which this weakness so frequently discovers itself, was simple and 
intelligible at first sight, to all who saw it.” His close observation 
of the phenomena of nature, and the clear detail of his style, are 

terns which some modern astronomers would do well to follow. 
n private life, Dr. Rittenhouse exhibited all those mild and 
amiable virtues by which it is adorned. 


Grorcr Bancrort, in his histories, as in his autography, gives 
evidence of his nervous temperament, his acute intellect, his ardent 
patriotism, and his honest heart. His works contain that happy 
ieee ie truth and little imagination, so desirable in a 
historian, so well calculated to ensure popularity and fume. 


specimens, among them thirty-four letters written by Washingt 
several by William Penn, autograph signatures of every dgunet 
the Declaration of Independence, ete., etc.] 


Rev. Hosza autography is clear, bold and decided, 
even as was the life of this ecclesiastical parent, ‘“‘ whose whole 
life was a beautiful and consistent tribute to truth. His epistles 
were brief, m ing and affectionate, exhibiting the same reliance 
upon Divine Providence that ever exercised his bosom.” 

Rev Dr. Rosrnson has acquired high fame by his researches in 
biblical literature and localities, rather sectarian in their tone, but 
displaying marked genius and decidedly original thought. 


is 


Lord Brovenam is a student, afd enjoys reputation in his mul- 
tifarious avocations. Droll in House of Lords—deep in the 
Edin Review—diplomatic in France—oracular at his club— 
exact in his histories —Ackle in his attachments—versatile as an 
actor—profound as a lawyer—we find compounds of all his - 
liar qualifications in the many essays which come from his a 
and caustic pen. 


highest reward is the gratitude of 
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was bey, who by study and 
scientific research rose to wealth, title and fame abroad. analy 
ieal chemist, and scientific scholar 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“The Lay Preacher,” a story, by T.S Agravus. 
“ Russia and the Russians,’ No.(., by Annz T. 
“ The Neglected hter,”’ a story, by Mrs. Orne. 
_ “Japan and the Japanese ” a sketch, by Ban: Petey Poors. 
“ Leonora,” a poem, by H. 8. Connw1. 
Mignon,” verses trom the German, by Exma T. Wison. 
“ The Herdsman of the Height, a poem, by Cuartes H. Stewart. 
“ Rain,” verses, by Groros H. Coomur. 
“ Buckeye Song,” by ALice CaRsy. 
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THE PATENT OFFICE AT WASHINGTON. 

The Patent Office, of which we present a fine picture on page 
217, is a striking evidence of the fostering care with which our 
republican government encourages industry and protects genius. 
The monarchical powers of Europe levy such exorbitant charges 
upon their patents, that poor inventors have to dispose of their 
rights to rich capitalists, who reap the harvest of emolument due 
to those whose skill has given birth to the improvements. But 
here, every man can have the fruit of his inventive genius care- 
fully examined, almost free of cost, and if it is worthy of a patent, 
the charges are within the reach of any mechanic, however hum- 
ble. The reports of the Patent Office, widely circulated, embody 
a vast deal of agricultural and mechanical information, and its 
branch of public administration requires officers of the most varied 
acquirements. We look upon the institution as one highly credit- 
able to our republican government. 

SALARIES RAISED. 
~ The salaries of the Vice President ($5000), and six members 
of the Cabinet have been raised from $6000 to $8000, each; that 
of the Attorney General from $4000 to $5000; while the four missions 
to Great Britain, France, Russia, and Spain, have been raised 
from $9000 to $20,000 each per annum. The work was accom- 
plished by inserting these provisions in one of the Appropriation 
Bills as amendments. To our mind, this is but justice; for our 
own part, we would not be obliged to live in Washington for dou- 
ble the sum received by the Secretary per annum. As to repre- 
sentatives of our government abroad, it becomes a nation, like 
our own, to give them ample means to sustain the respectability 
of its character by a proper liberality in their doings, and to enable 
them to live in a style that will favorably compare with the repre- 
sentatives of other independent powers. 


Howarp Atuena£um.—Mr. Willard, the enterprising manager 
and lessee of this favorite house, has begun the spring season with 
& most excellent stock company, and other attractions and im- 
provements. The location of the Howard is a great matter to its 
advantage, and it merits the popularity so freely accorded to it. 


SPLINTERS. 


.+++ Two hundred and twenty-three young men graduated at 
Jefferson Medical College about a fortnight since. 

.... Few actors, in Europe or America, equal Mr. J. E. Mur- 
doch. He adds to professional merit the character of a gentleman. 

.++» It is a sad and somewhat remarkable fact that there are 
twenty-eight hundred idiots in the State of New Hampshire. 

++» Alice Carey is about to issue a second edition of her book 
entitled “ Clovernook ;”—a charming work it is. 

.... A large and very finely-condacted public house, called the 
* Revere House,” has lately been opened in Havana, Cuba. 

.... We observe that the English government have resolved to 
establish a national mint in Australia, immediately. 

.... Miss Kimberly has been making a very successful profes- 
sional tour at the South, “reading” and performing on the stage. 


.++. The population of Italy is three millions greater than that ° 


of the entire territory of the United States. 

..+. The American consulship at Panama is said to be worth 
$100,000. Who would live there; at any price? 

«++. The oldest town in the United States is that of St. Augus- 
tine, in Florida, founded in the year 1564. 

..+. Gas, we observe, is being very generally introduced into 
the principal towns of New England. Cheap and safe. 

-++. The first lightning-rod, erected by Dr. Franklin, is still 
standing in the city of Philadelphia. 

«++. Hon. Charles G. Greene, lately appointed Naval Officer of 
this port, is a person to reflect credit on any position 

.++. The famous trotting horse “Mac” has just been purchased 
for eight thousand dollars by a Boston man. ; 

-++. Boston Light Dragoons, Company B, Col. I. H. Wrig't, 
commander, gave a splendid public entertainment on the 23d ult. 


HON. CALEB CUSHING. 

Probably the leading feature of the new Cabinet, notwithstand- 
ing his apparently secondary position, is General Caleb Cushing, 
of Massachusetts. He is a statesman, in the true acceptation of 
the term, and by his profound and varied acquirements and supe- 
rior ability, will take high rank among the rulers of the land. But 
why he is not Secretary-of State, in our view, is because of mo- 
tives of sound policy on the part of the President, and not that his 
talents and standing were not equal to the post. The great Dem- 
ocratic State of New York is torn and divided by party quarrels 
which no man save Governor Marcy can soothe and quell. All 
important as it was, and is, that the party in that State should be 
united and effective, the services of Mr. Marcy must be secured. No 
man like him to pour oil upon the troubled waters, and, therefore, 
it is that he, and not General Cushing, is premier of the new 
administration. 

But the man is there; he is in the government, and his wisdom 
and power will be exercised for good upon the destinies of the 
country. General Cushing began life quite young. At a period 
of life when others are boys, he was a man; the youngest and yet 
the leader of his class at college; a tutor to instruct and guide, 
when his mates were but students. The old Essex North District 
saw and appreciated his abilities, and promptly sept him to Con- 
gress to care for her important intérests. At once he took a high 
position in the National Legislature, and My his celebrated report 
upon the Oregon question—the clearest and ablest exposition of 
that important subject that either Europe or America has pro- 
duced,—he stamped indelibly his character as a whole-souled, 
clear-headed and warm-hearted American statesman. The Mexi- 
can war found him ready to establish by his acts the character 
which he had won by his pen. Massachusetts hesitated, faltered, 
failed in’ her patriotic duty ; but General Cushing, with eloquence 
that cut to the heart like the blast of a trumpet, told her what duty 
required, and then nobly did what the proud old State unwisely 
refused to-do for herself. 

His private purse most generously fitted out the regimentof volun- 
teers, and he girded on the sword and Jed the troops to the field. 


This was noble conduct, and right-migéed men ever have and ever | 


will applaud him for it. President Polk responded to the impul- 
sive approbation of the popular heart, and made him a general in 
thearmy. The people of Massachusetts forgot not his faithful ser- 
vice, and cast their votes for him as governor of the State. False 
slander reared its baneful crest; but his upright character looked 
it down and laid it grovelling in the dust. Then friends loved and 
enemies hated him ; but now all respect the man, admire his tal- 
ents, and thank God that his strong arm and clear head are called 
to the service of the country in these troubled times. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 

It is very evident that a more liberal spirit pervades the public 
mind, of late, touching the matter of art and artists. This is one 
of the marked.evidences of our steady advancement in true civil- 
ization ‘and refinement. No artist #ho exhibits any kind of excel- 
lence has reason to complain of want of patronage. If he is a 
good draughtsman, his services are always in demand; if he is 
merely a fine colorist, though deficient in drawing, purity of color 
will command a sale for his pictures; if he paints every-day life, 
likegMount or Edmunds, his compositions are taken from his easel 
as fast as he can finish them. Landscape painters, like Cropsey, 
Durand and Cassilear, do not find their works slow of sale ; while 
Hinckley has realized a fortune by painting cattle. In a word, 
talent is justly and even generously rewarded ; it is only quackery 
and false pretensions that fail. 


Guieason’s Picroniat.- The publisher has forwarded us the back num bers of 
Volume [V. of the above elegantly illumined journal. It is a publication that 
Americans should be proud of and evince their pride by sustaining it. The 
engravings are numerous, of the finest description, and the subjects judiciously 
elected. ‘The letter-press is very beautiful—and the contents of the work 
possess a bigh order of literary merit. The Pictorial is printed in Boston, 
weekly, at for single subscribers ; two subscribers for $5 ; four subscribers 
for $9; eight subscribers for $16. 1t numbers among its contributors some of 
the most eminent writers in the Union—such as Kev. H. Hastings Weld, T. 
Buchanan Read. Hoary William Herbert, Epes ay Park Benjamin, Mrs. 
Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. Alice B. Neaf, Miss Phoebe Carey, 
Mrs. Caroline Urne, etc., etc. This work is printed suitable for binding, 
and will make at the end of the year two beautiful and valuable volumes of 
416 pages exch. It is worth ten times the subscription price, and should have 
at least 200,000 subscribers.— Mineral Peint ( Wis ) Democrat. 


“Tne Storm CuitpRen: or, The Light-Keeper of the Channel. 
A story of Adventure upon the Sea and the Shore.” By Austin 
C. Burpicx —This story, just completed in the columns of the 
Flag of our Union, is now issued in book form, and can be had at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country. The story 
is one of more than usual interest, and will tichly repay perusal. 


Tue Herenr or Avupacitr.—The English papers hardly 
know what to'make of Ericsson’s engine and the big ship. One 
says it is a “stupendous experiment unequalled in point of auda 
city in the history of mechanics!” 


ReEMARKABLE.—Mr. Moore has communicated to the Entomo- 
logical Society a note on an Indian spider, in whose gigantic web, 
five feet in diameter, a bird was found entangled, and the young 
spiders feeding upon the body. 

PrcrortaL.—This much admired work has reached its fourth vol- 
ume, and maintains its former character for correctness in eugravings and its 
high order of origina) articles. which will always claim the attention of a dis- 
cernic ablic. Its equal as a good fumily periodical, is mot to be found i» 
the Union.— Delhi ( Indiana) Journal. m 

Lawyers.— Kentucky takes the fifth rank in the Union as to 
the number of its lawyers. New York has 4740; Ohio, 2031; 
Virginia, 1420; Massachusetts, 1132, and Kentucky, 1066. 


Passino away.—The old churchyard of Alloway, the scene of 
“Tam O'Shanter,” has been levelled, and all the gravestone- 
removed. Thus are perishing the memorials of the past. 


In this city, Mr. Samuel G to Miss Isabella Daily; Mr Samuel Lan- 
ders, of Hartford, Vt., to Miss Susan W. Kimball: Mr. John H. Stokes to Miss 
Susannah MoWill; Mr. Frederick Weniger to Miss Helen Kop; Mr William 
Perry to Miss Catherine Foley. 
me Boston, Mr. Ellis F. Peterson, of Duxbury, to Miss Martha J. Par- 

ton. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Wm. ©. Whitcomb, Dot. J. C. Dorr, of ee, 
Malvina Flint, of Charlestown, daughter of George 5. Flint, Esq , 

utland, Mass. 
s = North Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Farnsworth, Mr. Thomas Davis to Miss Mary 

jy lvester. 

At Malden, Mr. Oliver P. Fernald to Miss Lydia R. Harlow. 

At South Framingham. by Rev. Joseph H. Phipps. Mr. G A. Somerby, of 
Waltham, to Miss Abby 0. Clarke, youngest daughter of Cuarles Clarke, Esq. 

At Lowell, Mr. Isaac Pearl to Miss Mary F. Bowker; Mr. Joseph U. Richard- 
son to Mies Maris N. Gregg. 

At Marlboro, March 10, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. A. Lewis Maynard, of Fel- 
tonville, to Miss Mary B. Howe, of Mariboro’. 

At Bridgewater, by Rev. Thomas P. Rodman, Mr. Lewis Holmes to Mrs. 
Mary Ann Drew. 
haan am, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Everett F. Sherman to Miss Eliza- 

At Lee, by Rev. A. Gale, Mr. Samuel B. Ingram to Miss Martha A. Johnson 
both of Becket. 


In this city, Mrs. Rebecca Barron, 77; William H. Prentice, Esq.,72; Mrs 
Gerry, 65; Mrs. Mary G. Richards, wife of Joseph L. Richards, 36. 
At Lynn, Mrs.’ Martha Smith, 21; Mr. John K. Crosby,27; Eunice Collins 
72; Mrs. Frances Hanson, 28. 
At es Barker, Jr.,72; Mrs. Eliza Ann Read, wife of Mr 


At East Lexington, Mrs. Nancy 80. 
At Westboro’, Mrs. Amy Davenport, 78. 
At Boxforll, widow Mehitable Perley, 91. 
At Wareham, Mrs. Hannah 8., wife of Alfred Dykes, 23. 
At Chester, Mr. Lindley M. H. Brown, 21. 
At Duxbury, Rebecca D. Samson, 37. 
At Townsen4, Mrs. Eunice, wife of Levi Conant. 72. 
At Springfield, Mrs. Sabra O., wife of George Dewey, 59. 
At Pittsfeld Mr. ichabod Clark 57; Mr. Reuben W. Brooks, 28. 
At Providence. R. 1.;‘Mrs. Abby 
At Portland, Me., Natban Dyer, Exq., 73 
At Porto lio, of yellow fever, Capt. Thomas C. Page, master of schooner 
Amelia, of Newburyport. 
Lost overboard from whaleship Dunbarton, Dec. 26, Augustus W. Nichols, of 
Woburn, Mass‘, 19. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES Ist, 2d and 3d, Bound. 


We have volumes lst, 2nd and 3d of the PicrontaL Drawina-Room Compan- 
10N elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined sides, 
forming a superb and most attractive parlor ornament in the slihpe of a book of 
BETWEEN FOUR AND FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, and containing NEARLY ONE THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS of Men and Manners. and current Events all over the world; of 
Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and beautiful Villages ; and, 
in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX Of great beauty and artistic excellence, and 
forming a very brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of 
original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an ex- 
ceedingly novel and elegant volume, for future refi eand p t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents, and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for Taree Dcilars per volume. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and avail- 
able form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its 
columns are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole well spieed 
with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED . 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable ob- 
jects, current eventsin all parts of the world, and of meu and manners, 
¢ altogether making a paper entirely origina! in its design, in this coun- 
© try. Its s contain views of every populous city in the known 
world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
e of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ser- 
vice, with fine and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scenery. taken 
from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the ani- 
mal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish ofthe sea. It contains 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of 
reading matter and illustrations—a manimoth weekly paper ef sixteen 


$ 


Octavo pages. 3 

TERMS :—Invariably in Advance. 


“ “ 


Any names may be added to the Just number at the rate of $2 00 
eac'), per 

i> One copy of the Frage or out Union, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL Drawine-Koom Companion, one year, for $4 00. 

The Deawine-Room Companion may be obtained at 
any of the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, 
at siz cents per single copy. 

Published every Sarugpay, eorner of Rromfle!d and Tremont Ttreets, 
by FP. GLEASON, Bosrox, Mays. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. : 
8. FRENCTI, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New Yor. 
A. WINCIL, 116 Chestnut Street, Philade! phia. ¢ 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 south Sts., Baitinore. 
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A. C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. S 
E. K. WOODVALD, corner 4th and Chestuut Streets, St. Louis. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
A SEA SONG. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Away, away, 

With her sails drawing free, 
Danceth our bark 

O’er the billowy sea ; 
Kissing her prow, 

The blue wavelets break, 
Quickly to form 

In her silvery wake. 


Away, away, 
From land she is steered ; 
With courage and sea-room 
There ’s naught to be feared : 
Daintily dipping 
Her prow in the wave, 
The rippling waters 
Her dark sides lave. 


Hoist every sail, 
Let us speed her away, 
Beating the dolphins 
"Neath her swift keel at play. 
Bravely she pranceth, 
Like a charger on shore ; 
Lightly she glideth 
The deep waters o'er. 


Thus on time’s ocean 
Man steereth his way,— 

His span but a moment, 
His life but a day. 

On death’s dark billow 
Soon tempts he the wave, 

Shoreward he ’s heading, 
His port is—the grave! 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


ATHENS AS IT IS. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


“ ! 

Fair sad relle of departed 
Arzens still has a deep interest, wholly her own. She is now 
to Greece what Paris is to France, and Constantinople to Turkey. 
Nearly all that one wishes to see, nearly all that one cares to know 
of Grecian art in its rain is here. The cities that laid nearer the 
seashore have been entirely rifled; every marble block in them 
has been counted a fair prize; the spoiler has done as much mis- 
chief as he pleased ; the Corinthian temple has served as a conve- 
nient quarry for the modern builder ; the graceful mausoleum has 

fallen an easy victim to the inexorable museum-collector. 


“Not so in Athens. A greater than Minerva has spread his pro- 
tecting wings over the beloved city of the goddess of Wisdom— 
has, far more than is generally believed, preserved the most pre- 
cious relics of the past. Nay, there is something like a resurrec- 
tion of buried glory in the excellent restoration of the temple of 
Theseus, and of the exquisite shrine of Victory on the Acropolis. 
And then, another matter moves an American’s heart towards 
Athens, besides its delicious sky, its healthy breezes, its rich moun- 
tain-ranges, its civilized welcome-back from the constant uncom- 
fortableness of Syria or Turkey,—it is the indefinite hope which 
arches over this soft sky with its bow of promise! In Constanti- 
nople there must evidently be destruction before there can be re- 
generation. In Syria there is no party of progress, no republi- 
canism, “red” or otherwise, no distinct hope for any coming 
generation ; the nightmare of despair presses down the heart of 
poor Palestine. Egypt cannot rise with its present ruler. yet none 
was ever more firmly seated on its vice-royal throne; and her 
people, like most of the African and Asiatic family, have not 
caught the first Promethean spark ; no progress spirit stirs their 
sluggard-bosom ; a little more ease under their burdens, and they, 
and their children, and their children’s children will bear those 
burdens, without a murmur, to the grave. Thank God, it is not 
so at Athens. No satisfaction is there with their present puppet 
of » king, none with their theatre-show of a church. Witnessing 
every kind of perversion in both, rejecting both alike in indignant 
scorn, the young men of Greece “ bide their time.” By a spirited 
press and an ever-thronged cafe they utter their indignation at 
present corruption, their pantings for a brighter day to come. 
There never was a nobler opening for a great work of national 
construction, than when the throne of Greece offered itself to our 
Europe of the nineteenth century. And there never was a more 
cruel insult to a hopeful people, just rising from ages of bondage, 
than palming off upon them this water-soaked log as aking. A 
soldier they would have respected, a scholar they might have re- 
vered, a philanthropist they must have loved, an artist they would 
have almost worshipped But this poor, pasteboard show, this 
mere king’s son, this weakest decoction of a feeble line, they would 
have been satisfied to ridicule, had he not proved himself an out- 
rageous oppressor. Every drachma which he can wring from 
grinding poverty has he squandered on an immense, tasteless, 
marble palace, for his own childless family,—from its fine situa- 
tion, near the ancient Lyceum, looking down a noble street in sad 
evidence of the degeneracy of modern art, and the profanation of 
the sacred earnings of toil among the most modern of nations. 
The sum which this needless, hospital-like structure has cost, 
though not even the government knows the precise amount, is 
reckoned at millions. Meanwhile, education is little more than a 
name ; and, save the five miles to the Pirsus, the first road has 
not been made. An army as large asthat- he United States is 


maintained for a bare million of people, who could not pretend to 
call anything their own but by the guarantee of the great powers 
of Europe. A police force is no doubt needed, while the people 
are rather oppressed than encouraged im their industry ; but this 
crowd of soldiers is evidently eating out the heart of the land, 
merely to gratify the vanity of the mimic monarch. The besetting , 
sins of the Greek, his credulity, simplicity, fickleness, dishonesty, 
are not such as demand an armed force to keep them under re- 
straint. While his kind-heartedness, his good nature, his spirit 
of hope, his childlike love of pleasure, would respond at once to 
the paternal sway of a government like our own,—would, I doubt 
not, bear richest fruit again, were the vine, which has so long drunk 
only its own blood, suffered to imbibe freely God’s quickening 
sunligiat and generous dew. 

Bnt Ihave made heavier charges against the government of 
Greece than its mere waste of revenue, a very kingly failing, 
would justify. The name of Otho has been very much hidden 
from us of late. He is nothing but a stupid tyrant; his policy is 
strictly Russian. The youth of Greece suspect him of intending 
to crush them into serfs. In Athens, particularly, there is a just 
horror of his administration, which the American residents fully 
share. Bribes are taken regularly by high officers of government, 
crimes escape punishment, the royal right of pardon is shockingly 
abused, robberies are increasing, the public morals have to strug- 
gle against every obstacle, the greater part of a most fertile land 
is still untilled, and, worst of all, the government espouses the cause 
of an utterly effete superstition. 

Words are wanting to express disgust enough at this gibbering 
ghost of ancient piety. I had seen the Greek Church despised in 
other lands, I looked to see it honored at home. I found it the 
lowest mummery at Jerusalem ; I should have rejoiced to own it 
as the regenerator of a rising people. But there is no land calling 
itself Christian, where Christianity has so little dignity or power, 
so little life or grace. The Sabbath is the grand auction and pa- 
rade-day. The principal business street, that is in the neighbor- 
hood of the coffee-houses, is entirely thronged on that day. No 
Catholic community, certainly no Protestant one, presents any 
such sight, with the exception of the Jews’ Fair at London. All 
young Greece seems just ready to swarm—every man, as in Paul’s 
day, anxious to hear or tell some new thing. It is a boiling sea 
of gossip, which makes the only Sunday worship of thousands in 
Athens,—the worship of vanity, curivsity, indolence, pleasure, 
folly and sin. With the exception of some forty adults attendant 
upon the English service of Dr. Hill, and as many more gathered 
under Dr. King, at a service recently broken up by a priestly 
mob, the Sabbath seems left to the clergy alone. On a perfectly 
beautiful Sunday I visited many of the principal Greek churches 
in the city, and was surprised to find myself nearly alone, as on 
other days of the week. But a moment’s thought satisfied me ; 
never was the Great Spirit insulted by so wretched a mockery. 
The church-interiors have not half the solemnity of the mosque, 
nor the worshippers the devotion of the Moslem, nor are the paint- 
ings even tolerable, and statuary is absolutely proscribed in obe- 
dience to the commandment against graven images. But the ser- 
vice itself is a mere snore, witnessed with indifference, and has- 
tened through as an ugly job. The priests are generally low and 
ignorant; the more intelligent youth are French skeptics. The 
present spiritual state of the country is worse than nothing, and 
does not promise anything better for the future. Hardly another 
spot can be found on the wide earth, where missionaries are so 
much needed, where they are certain to bring so rich a blessing 
and work so vast a change, raising up a glorious church upon the 
smouldering ruins of priestcraft mummery, spiritual stupor and 
superstition. It must be, however, a higher task, reserved for 
minds like Heber and Arnold,—minds quickened by intelligence, 
strengthened by philosophy, and warmed by a Christian-like love. 

As the Sabbath morning is consecrated at Athens to vendues, 
the afternoon is chiefly interesting for its royal exhibition. An 
excellent military band plays opera tunes in the midst of a public 
square surrounded by a great circle of the gayest-looking fops in 
the richest dress of modern Europe; and the prettiest existing 
specimen of queendom appears on horseback, with a few maids 
of honor and cavaliers, circles the ring four times at a graceful 
canter, bows to the gratified crowd, then gallops back to her mar- 
ble halls. It was agreed on all hands to be arich exhibition. 
Delicious music, fine horsemanship, a lady whose beauty is not 
wholly a tale of the past, and a very well behaved turn-out of the 
gayer part of the people. The stranger has certainly reason to be 
grateful for this weekly opportunity of sceing all that is most in- 
teresting in the Athens of “ to-day.” 

The architectural remains of the capital of Greece are far more 
interesting than we were prepared to meet. And, after witnessing 
the rapid ruin going on in Egypt, where every traveller defaces 
and pillages what he can, without restraint, remorse, or fear of 


punishment, it is really a relief to see the past respected in its re- | 


nowned achievements. Giant robberies have been committed in 
days gone by, but now everything is sacredly guarded. The tem- 
ple of Theseus, an older, simpler structure than the Parthenon, 
with the labors of Hercules on its frieze, one of the finest things in 
Greece, is quite full of precious fragments gathered all over the 
country ; some of their blocks which have lain buried for centu- 
ries, some of Egyptian parentage, but many of them the unmis- 
takable creations of the ripest art the world has ever seen. Here, 
as at the Parthenon, are always present some of the old soldiers 
of the revolution, to see that nothing is injured or carried away ; 
and, though no sum is asked, the traveller who hears of their ex- 
treme poverty is glad to bestow some expression of respectful 
sympathy. 

Around this Theseium cluster the most fragrant memories of 
Athens. A little back is the ancient “Faneuil Hall,” where 


Demosthenes rocked the cradle of liberty with a master’s hand ; 
a splendid “ stand-point” for the orator; a magnificent sky 
spreading over it the richest possible arch, the marble glories of 
the Parthenon with its tutelar divinity in snow-white marble, up- 
lifting themselves on one side, on the other the loveliest waters in 
the world, kindling the patriotic eye at one time with hope, at an- 


‘other shrouding it in despair; directly in the rear, the prison 


where Socrates is said to have met his fate; in front the most im- 
pressible audience which ever echoed to human voice; and all 
over the city below the monuments of national glory, the beacon- 
lights by which the genius of a Phidias and a Praxiteles illumi- 
nated the path of the past, and beckoned on the future. Modern 
eloquence can hardly hope such outward inspiration asin this 
“land of lost gods and godlike men.” 

Nearer to the Acropolis, and yet separate from it by a natural 
or artificial hollow, is the Areopagus, so memorable in Paul’s 
history, where the known God was announced in vain to the 
worshippers of the “unknown.” But the Acropolis itself is one 
of the noblest sights in the world, and one of the few things to 
which the rest of earth offers no resemblance ; whose interest, too, 
is deeper in its ruined state than in its pride of renown. It isa 
mass of solid rock, thrown up a few hundred feet above the crust 
of earth, walled around with some immensely large and some 
very curious stones, and entirely filled within by buildings, chiefly 
the remains of temples. There is only one eyesore, and that a 
shapeless, lofty tower, erected for military purposes by the first 
Frank princes. The little temple to the right as you enter, put in 
excellent order by the present government, contains the perfectest 
bas-relief in existence—the goddess Victory stooping to bind on 
her sandal. Unlike many of the over praised relics of ancient 
genius, this gem cannot be admired too much; modern art has 
thus far produced nothing so instinct with beauty. It must have 
been almost preternaturally hidden, to have escaped the greedy 
hand of the spoiler. 

The great portico of the Parthenon must have been intended 
for defence as well as ornament, like a Propylon in Egypt. Its 
huge blocks are of a pearly white, while the same marble in the 
main building takes a brownish tinge. Passing through this en- 
trance-way, where are traces of a carriage-path, between lofty col- 
umns whose capitals are no higher than the floor of the Parthe- 
non, and passing by one of the square blocks, the ancient pedestal 
of a statue lofty enough to be seen by the whole city, the immense 
ruin rises before you in its unrivalled glory. The bursting of a 
powder-magazine, in a useless attack made by the Venetians on 
the then Turkish city, has destroyed fill the middle of the temple ; 
but the front and rear have lost nothing, and the modern rob- 
beries of the English and French collectors have really been a 
greater calamity than the mischance or malice of war. Still much 
of the famous frieze standing now upon a level with the beholder, 
on the pavement of the temple, is in a far better position for the 
study of its delicate beauty than when it was raised forty feet 
above his head; and the whole effect of the interior is preserved. 

I noticed one curious illustration of the admirable finish of the 
work. The dragomen show some immensely long stones, with no 
trace of joint on face or side, and as such they are warmly praised 
in the books-of travellers. On kneeling down and looking under, 
however, it was very easy to detect the dividing line of this most 
finished masonry in the world. Evidently the surfaces must have 
been polished, to unite so perfectly and become a single insepara- 
ble stone ; and yet this was merely the outside pavement on one 
side of the structure. Even the admirable joiner-work of the inte- 
rior of the Cheops Pyramid will not bear comparison. 

The temples of Erectheus and Minerva Polias, much smaller 
buildings than the Parthenon, communicating with one another, 
are of a later and more florid style. One of them with six mar- 
ble statues adds to the beauty of the chaster but more injured sis- 
ter at its side. 

The view from this height is superb. The city, which once held 
the Acropolis as its central heart, now lies on one side. The six- 
teen huge pillars of the temple of Jupiter stand quite alone in the 
distant plain. Pentelicus is full in view with its unexhausted 
quarries of the finest marble. Hymettus makes a back ground to 
the picture, still celebrated for its singular hpney, of a wild but 
pleasant taste. A curious conical mountain, bearing the name 
and chapel of St. Elias, rises before you just at the other end of 
the town, and the heights of Parnassus and Salamis nobly close 
the view; while from every part of the city the Acropolis is seen 
towering up as its guardian genius,—and wlien its altars were 
smoking with incense and an illustrious throng of heroes, sages, 
poets and orators gathered to worship amid the immortal crea- 
tions of Phidias, earth can have wimessed no prouder spectacle. 
And 


A 
pollo haunts his 


thou. the Muses’ seat, art now grave, 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in , Keeps silence in the ca 
And glides glassy foot o er yon wave.” 
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TALLEYRAND’S CUNNING. 


A lady, who professed to be charmed with T d’s wit, 
begged of him to write his name in her album. gallantry 
could not refuse, and he to write a verse. 

“ Arretez, Monseigneur!” exclaimed the lady; “it may be 
very well for inferior persons to write verses, but the name of 
Talleyrand is enough to appear in my book. It is fame.” 

He fixed his keen eyes on the supplicating fair one, and wrote 
his name at the very top of the page. The anecdote spread; and 
all Paris laughed at the happy evasion of perhaps seeing his name 
in a few days signed to a bill of 10,000 francs !—N. Y. Mirror. 


+ » 


True modesty is a discerning grace, 
And only blushes in the p place ; 
But counterfeit is blind, and skulks 
Where ’tis a shame to be 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The new Territory of Washington, created by the last Con- 
gress, comprises that part of Oregon which lies north of the chan- 
nel of Columbia River, to where it crosses the 46th degree of lati- 
tude, and thence along said degree of latitude to the top of the 
Rocky Mountains. —— It is said that the bight of a rope is per- 
fectly harmless. —— The brightness of the plow-share will prove 
a better security to our republican institutions than all the windy 
patriotism of long speeches in Congress. +——It is fortunate for 
public speakers that debates cannot be daguerreotyped.—— A 
workman, engaged in digging clay at a brick-yard, in Carlisle, 
Pa., a few days since, dug up, at the depth of several feet from 
the surface, a bomb-shell, containing twenty-three balls. It had 
evidently been in the ground many years.——— Colonel Colt is 
rapidly becoming a millionaire, from the immense demand for his 
revolvers in all parts of the belligerent world.——It is not un- 
common to meet with men who have learned the art of turning 
brass into gold..—— Since French invasion has been agitated, 
England has re-organized her militia system, and 60,000 defensive 
troops are now at the command of the military authorities for any 
emergency. —— The child shooteth at a butterfly, but the man’s 
mark is an eagle. —— The dramatic critic of the London Times 
says it is surprising how popular an exhibition of drunkenness 
always is with an English theatrical audience. “A foreigner, 
witnessing the sympathy it produces, might reasonably infer that 
inebriety was regarded as one of the national virtues.”—— In 
whatever shape evil comes, we are apt to exclaim, with Hamlet: 
“ Take any shape but that!” In 1849, a man in New York, 
who wished to obtain office under the government, sent to the 
New York Courier and Enquirer a puff of himself, with a promise 
of fifty dollars in case he succeeded. The editors of the paper 
properly published both puff and promise.——Two persons lost 
their lives during the fog in London, recently, by accidentally 
walking into the canal.———- The Spaniards do not often pay hy- 
perbolical compliments, but one of their admired writers, speak- 
ing of a lady’s black eyes, says, ‘‘ They were in mourning for the 
murders they had committed.”——— The weather in Ireland has 
been very severe. The fall of snow has been heavier than for 
twelve years, and sleighs have been introduced into the streets of 
Dublin. The Cork papers state that several trees have been 
killed with the extreme cold in the vicinity of that city. —~ Thack- 
eray, in one of his lectures, paid a deserved compliment to the 
English language. “It is the only language,” he said, “that 
Freedom is permitted to speak.’”—— Shakspeare says, that “the 
fashion doth wear out more apparel than the man.” In this way 
the caprices of the rich help to supply the wants of the poor, and 
so not much harm is done.—— Some men think themselves in- 
spired when they are only inflated. 


TRUE GENEROSITY. 

We learn from the Home Journal that Charles Partridge, match 
manufacturer, of New York, a few days ago invited all the work- 
men in his employ to a banquet at his own house. Before the 
repast, he announced his intention, during the present year, of 
testing the practicability of uniting the interests of the capitalist 
and the laborer, by dividing among his employees ten per cent. of 
the profits of his business. Next year he intends to go further, 
and divide a still greater proportion.. The banquet is to be given 
every year. One act of justice, like this, is worth ten thousand 
acts of charity, such as are heralded abroad as the doings of the 
rich. Is not this an example worthy of imitation, a model profit- 
ably to be followed * 


4 


Susmarive Terecrara.—The first submarine telegraph on 
the American continent has been put in operation under the arm 
of the sea which separates Prince Edward’s Island from Nova 
Scotia. It is 140 miles long, five times the length of that from 
the French to the English coasts. This telegraph is a link in the 
line that is to be used, in connection with the ocean steamers, in 
bringing England and the United States within five days’ com- 
munication—a consummation that is confidently expected. 


+ > 
+ > 


Tus “Norra Star.”—Mr. Vanderbilt’s steamship, in which 
it is proposed to make a pleasure trip to Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean, has been named the “North Star.” It is expected she 
will make the passage from there to Southampton, the first port 
visited, in twelve days. She is only five hundred tons smaller 
than the Collins’ steamers. 

Cows mm Savor.—M. Eugene Sue states that in Savoy all the 
farm-work of ploughing and drawing, instead of being done by 
horses or oxen, is performed by milch cows, which work eight or 
ten hours a day, without the slightest depreciation of the quality 
or quantity of milk. 


Rerurnev.—Col. T. B. Lawrence, attache to the American 
legation to England, after a brief absence, on a visit to the United 
States, has returned to his post in London. Col. Lawrence has 
become very popular, during his residence abroad, and has re- 
flected credit and honor upon the position he holds. 


+ 


Forroune’s-Caanous —lIt is reported there is a prince of royal 
blood, who, instead of guiding the ship of state, guides the horses 
before one of the omnibuses that passes through Broadway, New 
York. 

Prrsowat.—We hear excellent accounts of the- young Ameri- 
can tragedian, Mr. E. L. Davenport, now performing in London. 


He has created for himself a distinguished European reputation. 
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Wayside Gatherings. 


The Masonic in New Orleans have the 
Commercial that city for $55,000. 

Ina -house, in Alabama, is said to be one of the ferrymen 
of Washington across the Delaware before the battle of Trenton. 


There have been thirteen wrecks upon the reefs in the vicinity 
of Key West since the Ist of January. 

Three thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight houses have 
been erected in Philadelphia during the past year. 

The Vincennes (Ind.) Gazette proposes the erection of a mon- 
ument to Gen. ison at Vincennes. 

He who encourages young men in the pursuit of agriculture, is 
morals of society a hundred years 

ce. 


The Lower House of the Canada passed an act al- 
lowing such interest to be charged as lender chooses, but six 
per cent. only to be recoverable by law. 

A “curious woman” in Rockville, says the Hartford Courant, 
counted the stitches she took in ing ashirt. The number was 
fourteen thousand four hundred and thirty-five. 

An increase of farm products lessens the market price, and the 
consumer is more benefited than the producer. Therefore, the 
encouragement of agriculture is the interest of the whole people. 

A philanthropist in Missouri has just invented a cradle, which, 
on being wound up like a clock, will rock the baby twenty-four 
hours without stopping. 

The ice is so scarce in Paris, that the ice-cream confectioners 
have formed an association to send to Sweden and Norway, 
article. 

J Warren, of Cincinnati, has refused to order the restora- 
tion of a child from the Orphan Asylum to its mother, from the 
fact of her having deserted it at the time it was taken to the 
Asylum. 

Mayor Gilpin, of Philadelphia, has had d taken of 
all the noted characters arrested within the past year or two, and 
he has now quite a gallery of the celebrities. This is an excellent 


police arrangement. 
Mr. Irving has been occupying himself during a of his 
visit, with . Kennedy, Secretary of the Navy, in Washington, 


with researches in the public offices, for his “‘ Personal Memoirs” 
of the Father of his Country. 

The citizens of Princeton have petitioned the Legislature for a 
law prohibiting billiards in that borough, which they represent as 
nece to protect the morals of the college studemts, who are 
diverted from their studies and drawn into evil habits. 


Louis Napoleon has recently returned to Professor Anderson, 
the “ Wizard of the North,” £30, which he borrowed @f that mys- 
terious individual, and by way of interest, has accompanied the 
remittance with a diamond ring and a letter of thanks. 

A singular accident occurred at Saukville, Washington county, 
Wisconsin, on the night of the 21st ult. A man named Day was 
performing, among others, the feat of swallowing the sword, and 
it appears swallowed it too far. He was conveyed to his lodgings 
by some of the audience, and medical aid was immediately pro- 
cured, but at the last accounts, Day was not expected to live. 


> 


Foreign Items. 


Snails are eaten on the continent as a substitute for oysters. 

8 of a very fine quality is being manufactured in the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

It is a fact, that 200,000 people daily arrive in, and quit Lon- 
don by rail. 

Max Bohrer and Emile Prudent have been giving concerts in 


Paris. 
By the adoption of a newly invented screw, her Majesty’s 
onan tender Vairy has attained a speed of 15 1-2 knots. 7 


A whale of immense size was thrown by the tide on the shores 
of Algiers, near that city, at St. Eugenie, on the 5th ult. The 
Arabs took possession of the carcase. 

Although the French Legislature will support the government, 
they have determined to act more independently in checking ex- 
penditures. 

The King of Siam himself a tributary to England. 
The rebellion in China is more threatening than ever. The insur- 

ts have progressed with exceeding boldness, and are gathering 
force. 

Rumors have been in circulation in Paris for some days past, 
of the probability of an alliance by treaty, between France, Eng- 
land, and two or three minor States, with a view to pram Dow. 
ance the power of the north of Europe. 

The Sultan has given notice through the d’ Affaires of 
the United States at Constantinople, that the Turkish Govern- 
ment will be unable to despatch a war steamer with Turkish 
goods to the Crystal Palace exhibition at New York. 

Three speculators are now —- in Paris, the music of 
Queen Hortense, the mother of Louis Napoleon, who, it is well 
known, used to compose very pretty songs, and to sing them with 
much taste. The book is elegantly — in gold and colors, 
and bound in a very brilliant style. It will sell well. 

Letters from Milan to the 15th say that there was still great A 
difficulty in obtaining access to, or egress from, the city. Baron 
Martini, the military commandant, had threatened to punish 
severely any person raising cries, singing, or whistling in the 
streets. Singing was also prohibited in the churches. 

The English Board of Trade returns for the year, show a sur- 

us of exports over the preceding year of £2,900,000 sterling. 

etals show over a million increase, while cotion manufactures 
show £150,000 decrease. Other exports all increased, except 
candles, cordage, cutlery, drysalteries, salt, refined sugar and 
woollen yarns. 

An English gentleman was recently assaulted, arrested, and im- 
risoned in the mest outrageous manner in Naples. A complaint, 
owever, being made, he was freed ; Prince Ischitellar, the min- 

ister of war, unbinding him and brushing his clothes. The ser- 
t who ordered the arrest was degraded, and the soldier who 
fad instigated and made the arrest received two hundred lashes. 


The of the Russian legation, at Constantinople, has 
announced to the’ Porte that the cabinet of St. Petersburg was 
ready to induce Prince Daniel, of Monten , to evacuate the 
Tur territory and the positions he had taken up, in return for 
which, he required that the Porte should immediately discontinue 
existing 


Sands of Gold. 


--.. The nightingale that sings to us nestles nowhere but in 
our own breasts. 

.... Upright politicians ask what recommends an aspirant— 
corrupt ones who. 


-++» Beware’ of judging hastily; it is better to suspend an 
opinion than to retract an assertion. 

+++» Those who are in the habit of making themselves “ all 
honey,” are apt to be troubled by the flies. 

-.-. An economical application of time brings leisure and 
method, and enables us to drive our business, instead of our busi- 
ness driving us. 
not to despise one is freed from its 

ominion ; but regard it not a pearl of price, it is fleeting as the 
bow in the clouds.— Tupper. 

-++. We never knew a scolding person that was ever able to 
govern a family. What makes people scold? because they can- 
not govern themselves, how can they govern others. 

-+++ It is harder to avoid censure, than to gain applause; for 
this may be done by one great or wise action in an age; but, to 

censure, @ man must pass his whole life without saying or 
doing one ill or foolish thing. 

..+. "Tis a pity we so often succeed in our attempts to deceive 
each other, for our double-dealing generally comes down upon 
ourselves. To speak a lie or to act a lie is alike contemptible in 
the sight of God and man.—Zverton. 


-.-. Know thyself, thy evil as thy good, and flattery shall not 
harm thee; yea, her — shall be a warning, a humbling and a 
guide. For wherein thou lackest most, there chiefly will the syc- 
ophant commend thee.— Tupper. 


.-+. In the humblest condition, a power goes forth from a de- 
vout and disinterested spirit, calling forth silently, moral and reli- 
gious sentiment, perhaps in a child, or some other friend, and 
teaching, without the aid of words, the loveliness and peace of 
sincere and single-hearted virtue.— Channing. 


Joker's Budget. 


The cannon that on the fourth of March has been cured 
by a single application ofthe Russia Salve. 

If the Doge of Venice were to lose his sight, what useful article 
would he be converted into? A Venetian blind. 

“TI wish you would pay a little attention, sir,” said a s 
manager to a careless actor. “ Well, I am paying as little as I 
can,” was the calm reply. 

“T’ve three cents left,” said a loafer, “so I’ll buy a paper with 
them.” ‘ What paper will you buy?” ssid a friend, curious to 
learn the literary taste of his acquaintance. ‘A paper of tobac- 
co,” replied the loafer. 

Should poultry breeders continue increasing the size of their 
stock at the present rate, the housekeeper will have occasionall 
to choose between a leg of fowl and a leg of mutton; we sh 
have chicken cutlets and capon steaks. 

“Does the court understand you to say, Mr. Jones, that you 
saw the editor of the Auger of Freedom intoxicated?’ ‘‘ Not at 
all, sir; I merely said that I had seen him frequently so flurried in 
his mind that he would undertake to cut out copy with the snuf- 
fe ’s all.” 


“A certain man in this region,” says a new correspondent, 
“looking the other morning at a picture of Cupid on a ‘ valentine’ 
handbill, asked, ‘ Who is that a portrait oft’ ‘ Of Cupid,’ was the 
reply. ‘Humph!’ was the rejoinder; ‘it must have been taken 
when it was very young !’”’ 

A traveller on the continent, visiting a celebrated cathedral, was 
shown by the sacristan, among other marvels, a dirty, opaque vial. 
After eyeing it some time, the traveller said: “Do you call this a 
relic?” “Sir,” said the sacristan, indignantly, “ it contains some 
of the darkness that Moses spread over the land of Egypt.” 

“T don’t say, Mr. Judge, that the defendant was drunk. No, 
not by no means; but this I will say—when I last seen him he 
was washing his face in a mud puddle, and drying it on a door 
mat. Whether a sober man would do this, in course, I can’t say.” 
The court thought he wouldn’t. The consequence was, the “ de- 
fendant ” went up for sixty days. 


THE FLAG:-OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origt- 
nal prize tales, written expressly for this paper, and at a very great cost. In 

lities, and on all sec n questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an 
mmoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; therefore making it 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 


Tt is generally acknowledged that the Fiac is now the leading weekly pa- 
in the Uniied States and its literary contents are allowed, by the best 
, to be uni b 
Ié contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 80 condensed as to 
@nable us to give the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No acdvertise- 
gente are admitted to the paper, thus offering the ertire sheet. whieh is of 


-THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under nt ng 
finished and perfect system that expesienee can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before our hundreds of 
thousands of readers an 


OBIGINAL 


the 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One of the Frac or ove Union, and one copy of the Picrozia Draw- 
1ne-Room , one year, for $4 00. 
(> Invariably in advance. 


Subscribers or postmasters are requested toect as agents, and form clubs, on 
the above terms. 

(0 All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG 
or oun Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at YOUR CENTS per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
Proraieron, Bostow, Mass. 
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LOUIS M. GOTTSCHALK, THE PIANIST. 

This gentleman, a native of New Orleans, 
who has but lately returned from Europe 
whither he has been to perfect his musi 
education, has turned out to be one of the 
finest pianists in the world. The likeness 
which we herewith present of him is an ex- 
cellent one. The critic of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer says: “Mr. Gotts- 
chalk’s style is full of dash, and glitter, and 

maint conceit. He piles the Pelion upon 

e Ossa of difficulty, but his Titanic labors 
do not, enable him to mount heavenward: 
His command of the mechanism of his in- 
strument is so vast, so unerring, that it 
eeems as if it must have been born with him ; 
as if it were impossible that. mere practice 
and mere will could enable a man to do all 
that he does with his fingers.. In this re- 
spect he has few rivals, perhaps no superior 
in the world. He annihilates difficulties ; 
they fall around him, heaps upon heaps. 
They are not always of tremendous propor- 
tions, for he has as much delicacy of finger 
as power of arm and firmness of touch, and 
many of his triumphs seem to be the result 
of fineness of organization. He is ambidex- 
ter; and reversing the old saying, his thumbs 
are fingers. His first — in this country 
filled the newspapers with rapturous eulogi- 
ums, fally sustaining the many tokens of 
approval which the foreign have giv- 
en to hifn, and which ted as to look with so 
much interest for his debut in this country. 
The Home Journal says :—‘“ He produces 
the same sort, and the same degree of effect, 
as that which oratory sometimes has, in times 
of public commotion.” 


SHIP BUILDING. 

Darius Davidson, a celebrated naval ar- 
chitect, of Boston, proposes to construct an 
immense steamer 700 feet inlength. She is 
to be driven by sixteen separate engines, 
having a total of 5000 horse power, andsthe 
average speed of twenty-five miles per hour, 
and to have berths and state rooms for 3000 
esos ! These figures seem large ones, 

t we are travelling towards their realiza- 
tion. Three thousand passengers is-a great 
number to be on board asingle ocean steam- 
ship, but one-half that number have, if we 
mistake not, already been carried on a sin- 
gue of some of the California steamers. 

en hundred feet is a great length for a 
sea-going vessel now, but not nearly so great 
as half that length would have been considered fifteen years ago. 
The 350 feet we have—the 700 feet we may yet have. Whe 
are the passengers to come from! say the doubting. Put the 
passage at $20 to $25, and you will see! If 250 per week offer 
themselves at $125 fare, it is not unreasonable to expect 500 at 
$75, or 1000 at $50, or 3000 at $25, and when the figures are made, 
the “ Leviathan” will carry the palm by all odds, both of profit 
to the owners and comfort to the passengers. All that prevents 
the experiment is the fear that gers and freight will not 
offer, because the people cannot made to believe that such a 
vessel would be safe. There: are merchants and moneyed men, 
who are personal believers in the project, but they want confidence 
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- that they will be sustained in the undertaking. It is worthy of 


notice that the largest ocean steamships now plying on the Atlan- 
tic, bear precisely the same proportion in length, breadth and 

th, as is recorded to have existed in Noah’s ark. The dimen- 
sions of the Atlantic steamers are,—length, 233 feet, breadth of 
beam, 50 feet, depth, 251-2. The dimensions of the ark were,— 
length, 300 cubits, breadth, 50 cubits, depth, 30 cubits. It will 
seen, therefore, that the ark was nearly twice the size in length 
and breadth of these vessels, the cubit being twenty-two inches. 
After all the improvements of’ forty-two centuries, which have 
elapsed since the deluge, the ship-builders have to refurn to the 
model afforded by Noah’s ark.— Newburyport Herald. 


THE STEAMSHIP “ ARABIA.” 

We herewith afford our readers a very fine 
view of the large and splendid steamship 
“Arabia,” built at Glasgow, Scotland, for 
Steamship mpany, de- 

as regular tween Liver- 

| and Boston and New York. The Ara- 

ia is of the following dimensions :— 285 feet 
keel and forerake ; beam, 41 feet; depth of 
hold, 28 feet; Custom-House measurement, 
2393 37-100 tons; the engines’of nine feet 
stroke; the diameter of the cylinders 103 
inches; and the diameter of the dle- 
wheels 36 feet. She is provided with tubu- 
lar boilers, which are fired from amidships. 
She has two masts, unlike the other vessels 
of the company, which have three; and there 
are two chimneys. ‘Tlie figure-head of the 
Arabia is an’ chief, in a warlike atti- 
tude. The stern; which is elliptical, is bean- 
» tifally ornamented. _The promenade deck 
extéends-the entire length of the vessel. The 
internal arrangements of the Arabia are very 
similar to those in the other vessels Of the 

_ Cunard fleet, the comfort and convenience. 
of passengers being the first consideration. 

Beneath the upper deck are saloons, stew- 
. ards’ pantry, etc. Between this pantry and 
_ the saloon two well-furnished libraries have 
“ben placed. The salodn itself is‘capable of 


J dining 160 persons; and here a different 
style been adopted from that to be seen 
in the other ships of the line. As the vessel 


has no mizzenmast, the saloon forms an un- 
broken apartment; and the absence of the 
mast has also given an opportunity to intro- 
duce a cupola, filled with stained glass. The 
cabinet work is of bird’s-eye maple, panelled 
with a margueterie of ebony.- The ceili 
blends oak 8, with green, and gold, 
white alternately. In the 
- son hangings have been adopted. sofas 
are covered with Utrecht crimson velvet, 
and the floor is laid with a rich tapestry car- 
= The stern yy of the saloon are 
lied with stained glass, representing groups 
of camels, with their drivers, and other Ori 
ental sketches ; and the opposite end of the 
saloon is decorated with plate-glass mirrors, 
in highly-wreught gilt es. There are 
no fire-places, the whole of the apartments 
being heated by steam pipes traversing the 
floors, and the temperature can be lated 
at pleasure. The gentlemen’s retiring sa- 
loon is panelled with bird’s-eye maple, and 
curtained and carpeted in the same way as 
the saloon. The ladies’ boudoir, on the same deck, is of satin- 
wood, exquisitely carved in arabesques, and through the open- 
ings of which a crimson silk back-ground is introduced. A velvet 
pile carpet is laid on the floor, and the panels are adorned with 
—— glass, representing scenes in Arabia and other parts 
of the t, amongst which is a view of Jcrasalem, another of 
Mount Ararat, and an encampment in the desert, which are very 
beautiful. The sleepin + patra are hung with Tournay cur- 
tains, and the floors aad with Brussels — The Arabia is 
stated to have the largest and most powerful engines ever 
into a ship, and ‘the ease and facility with which they work be 
marked feature in their performance. 
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